By Senator A. J. Beveridge 
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The $695, ‘£1915 ’ Maxwell is a year- 
round car. Maxwell owners do not put 
their cars in dead storage during the 
winter months. Snow, slush, or mud 
never close roads against the powerful 
light-weight Maxwell ‘‘Wonder Car.’’ 
It is an all-weather car. 











The Maxwell is one of the greatest hill 
climbing cars in the world. Its wonder- 
fully flexible motor, which may be throt- 
tled down to 4 miles an hour on high 
gear, and quickly picked up to 50 miles 
an hour, makes it the ideal car for use 
on rough roads or in traffic. 


; : Every Road is a Maxwell Road 


Holds the Road at 50 Miles an Hour 


Although the price of the ‘1915”’ 
Maxwell has been reduced to $695, 
seventeen new features have been added. 

Especially notable is the adjustable 
front seat, which may be moved forward 
or backward three inches to suit the 
leg length of the driver. This is an 
in any other 
It is 


improvement not found 
automobile irrespective of price. 
typical of the advanced design of the 
Maxwell car. 





double shell radiator of the 
is equipped with a_ shock- 
This relieves it of 


The 
Maxwell 
absorbing device. 


jolts and jars, and makes the Maxwell 


famous for its freedom from radiator 
leaks. 

The other fifteen new features show 
that the Maxwell is a thoroughly up-to- 
date car, containing the highest-grade 


improvements. 


The Maxwell Dealer nearest you will show you the ‘‘1915’’ Maxwell 


Maxwell Five-Passenger Touring Car, $695. 


Maxwell Roadster, - ° 
Maxwell Cabriolet, 


Any model equipped with electric self-starter, $55 extra. 


Write for beautiful 1915 Maxwell Catalogue. 


In Canada, $ 925. 
670. In Canada, 900. 
840. In Canada, 1,105. 


In Canada, $70 extra. 


Address Dept. C 


MAXWELL MOTOR COMPANY, Inc., Detroit, Michigan 


The Maxwell will be exhibited at the Panama-Pacific Exposition 
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Fortified Tires 


This is what we mean by Goodyear FORTIFIED 
TIRES. And this is what they mean to you. 


We have fortified them in the best way known 
against each major tire trouble. And each way is 
exclusive to these tires. 


These Five Ways 


Against rim-cutting. Our No-Rim-Cut feature 
has proved itself for many years the most efficient 
method known. 


Against blowouts. We save the countless blow- 
outs due to wrinkled fabric. We do this by our 
“On-Air” cure, used by no other maker. It means 
final-curing on air-filled tubes, under actual road con- 
ditions. It costs us $450,000 yearly. 


Against loose treads. A patent method used by 
us alone reduces this risk 60 per cent. 


Against insecurity. In each tire base we vulcan- 
ize six flat bands of 126 braided wires. These tires 
can't be forced off the rim. 


Against punctures and skidding. OurAll-Weather 
tread offers maximum protection. It is tough and 
double-thick. Its grips are sharp and resistless. It is 
flat and smooth-running. It’s immensely enduring. 


No Other Like Defense 


Remember, these are all exclusive Goodyear 
features. No other tire in all the world offers 
such defenses. Not in one way only, but in 
these five ways, FORTIFIED TIRES conspicu- 
ously excel. And each contributes vastly to 
the staunchness of a tire. 


Quality means more than rubber, more than 
fabric, more than skill in making. Several 
makers, we believe, aim at the best in those 


things. Nonecan claim monopoly. But Goodyearquality 


includes these defenses. These we do monopolize. 
Yet, through enormous production, we offer them all 
to you without an extra price. 


Don’t Trust Luck 


In any make one often gets a lucky tire. 
mishap and misuse, and makes a rare record. 


It avoids 


But such luck isn’t often repeated. The best tire 
serves best on the average. The tire which best 
combats troubles will, in the long run, suffer fewest 
of them. 


The general verdict, after 15 years, favors Goodyears 
in a most convincing way. They outsell any other. 
Last year we sold about one tire for every car 
in use. 


That's the result of building FORTIFIED TIRES. 


Soon or late you Any dealer will 





are bound supply you 
to adopt when 
them. you do. 
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Fortified Tires 


The Only No-Rim-Cut Tires 
The Only “On-Air” Cured Tires 
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AN OLE SWEETHEART O’ MINE 


Young fren’s, don’t tell nobody 
But I’ve got a valentine, 
For a charmin’ little lady 
That’s an ole sweetheart o’ mine. 
She isn’t young no longer, 
But she’s sweet as she can be, 
An’ I’m lucky to have had her 
Growin’ old along with me. 
Makes no diff’rence what my mood is, 
She won’t fail to understan’; 
Thar’s a soothin’ warmth o’ fren’ship 
In her touch upon my han’. 
So I’ve chose the best o’ Burley, 
An’ I’ve cured it good an’ ripe, 
For a valentine 0’ VELVET 
To my dear old sweetheart pipe. 


apboot f° 


HY not give the sweetest pipe in the 
world a “valentine o VELVET”? 


You think you know what it is to have the 
sympathy and friendship of a well beloved pipe? 


Perhaps you do. But fill that pipe with 
VELVET, The Smoothest Smoking Tobacco, 


and learn the meaning of “pipe charm’’ at its best. 


VELVET is bountiful Nature’s gift to men 
who love their pipes—Kentucky’s Burley de 
Luxe, with an aged-in-the-wood mellowness 
added to its natural excellence of taste, fra- 
grance and mildness. 


You'll find in cool, slow buming VELVET 


—tobacco satisfaction. 


5c Metal-Lined Bags 10c Tins 
One Pound Glass Humidors 


Liggette Myers Tobacco Ce. 
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Full 
Size 
10c Tin 
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ON THE DOORSTEP OF WAR 


THE FIRST OF SENATOR BEVERIDGE’S WAR ARTICLES 
wes = BY ALBERT J. BEVERIDGE “2.232 


the Germans at Antwerp ; cate enieee een - : comrades of a single army. 
while the bulk of the FORMERLY UNITED STATES SENATOR FROM INDIANA This camp of disarmed 








Belgian army were getting ‘Belgian troops makes you 
away. Then we ourselves got out. For a night and a day we floundered in realize that you are standing on the doorstep of war. One never would guess 
swamps and marshes. We did not know where we were, where to go, or that one is almost within hearing of heavy cannonading if one sauntered about 
what to do. We got discouraged. ‘What’s the use?’ we said to one another. the streets of The Hague, Rotterdam, Utrecht, Amsterdam, or any other city 
‘Let us get over into Holland.’ And so we did. And here we are.” or town of Holland, so quietly and casually do daily life and business go for- 
Thus spoke a Belgian private soldier, one of the fifteen thousand gathered ward in the Netherlands. A hint indeed is conveyed by the more than usual 
in one intern camp near Zeist, a town of Holland. On an open plot of ground, number of Dutch soldiers which the watchful observer sees; but even these 
slightly elevated above the fields below, is this corral of the disarmed thou- are not more numerous than the tourist beholds who chances to be passing 
sands. A barbed-wire fence, perhaps half a mile long and less through this curious little country of windmills during the 
than a quarter of a mile wide, incloses the ground and period of the annual maneuvers. 
roughly built barracks and other houses where these But, for forty-eight hours hours before walking 
out-of-the-war Belgian soldiers are confined. r down the gangplank from the ship and setting 
No trees are nearer the inclosure than half + foot on Dutch soil at Rotterdam, signs and 
a mile. Back and forth, outside the i. omens of the approach of danger and 
barbed-wire fence, pace widely spaced tragedy are plain and vivid. From the 
Dutch sentries with bayoneted rifles moment English shores are sighted 
on shoulder. Now and then a until the gun of salute booms 
smart -looking young “Dutch out upon entering the Maas, 
West Point” officer, trim the river that leads to Rot- 
and slender as a girl in his terdam, one cannot escape 
gray-green uniform, enters 4 the advertisements that 
and makes inspection. . ‘1 one is entering and, in- 
Singly or, more often, ; a - deed, is within the 
in little squads of three n ¢ A zone of peril. 
or five, the weapon- i, The English search- 
less but uniformed > ~ Ll ws * lights glow from the 
Belgians tramp ’ , ix * \ «! far-off Lizard. On 
about or gather \ nearer approach to 
with surprising ee .w\é ~~ } 4 Dover they flash and 
auickness into | ‘ circle and search. 
crowds whenever - ~~ Just beyond this 


British harbor near- 
est to France, and 
at the point where 


anything unusual or 
of promising inter- 
est occurs. Most of 


them are well and a the Channel is nar- 
warmly clad and wear 2 ON ns rowest; your neutral 
their military over- =% x P Rae: Ay halted by a 
ie feme. whe at one Sy ritish vessel of war. 
point or another of the has Down comes your wireless 
fighting had to throw away Re Nal ae a apparatus and down it stays, 
their clothing to swim canals ~ 4 not only until your ship is 
or rivers as an incident of \ released, but almost until her 


prow is thrust into the waters 
of the North Sea. A British naval 
officer comes aboard and scrutinizes 
with tne eye of a Sherlock Holmes the 
cargo manifest, the separate bills of lading, 
and anything else that may throw light on 
the contents of the ship’s hold. 

“Your passenger list, please,” requests, or rather 
orders, this un.formed watchman at England’s gates; 
and no biologist with a microscope ever examined 
more carefully his specimeris than does this keen- 
eyed officer the names and descriptions of those who 
have sailed from America for this domain of turmoil 
and strife. Nobody may pass who might turn out 


some retreat, are poorly and 

thinly dressed. But these are the 

rare exceptions. For the most part 

they are a well-fed, rosy-cheeked lot, 

with a mingling of scowl and devil-may- 

care on their faces as they clump about in 

their wooden shoes—for almost all have their feet 
thrust in this homely footwear. 

At first sight and smell the camp is cheerless, 
even forbidding. Multitudes of odors strike one’s 
unseasoned nostrils. But yonder stands an enormous 
building of rough new boards; it is the camp can- 
teen, where these idle warriors may refresh and 
amuse themselves. You step inside and think for 




















a moment that you are in a gigantic social hall Tho shéttns vlad at Ausiterdam shelters these to be a fighting man on Germany’s side. Two Luxem- 
or rathskeller. Hundreds, even thousands, of sol- Belgian refagees—a few of the thousands of men, burg youths are called to the captain’s cabin. The 
diers are sitting at tables drinking their beer, women, and children who poured over the frontier and British officers (by now the examining officer has 
munching their chocolate, and, without exception, filled Amsterdam to overflowing after the fall of Antwerp gone and two of higher rank are aboard) are de- 
talking. Most are playing cards. Here, plainly, an cidedly suspicious. May these not be German re- 
argument is going on; there a humorist is telling servists? Luckily for the Luxemburg youths, Dr. 
a story; yonder a comparison of experiences is being made. Altogether a vast Henry Van Dyke, American Minister to the Netherlands, is aboard. It is that 
confusion of sound smites the ear. Not everybody can understand everybody, admirable diplomatist and cultured gentleman who examines the suspected boys, 
even at adjoining tables. Some speak French and no Flemish; others Flemish for he represents America in Luxemburg as well as Holland, and he knows 
and no French. No do all look alike physically or have the same general intimately every foot of that tiny and charming country. 


type of features. Only the sameness of the long blue overcoats, of the blue “Where do you live? How is the land on this or that side of the town? What 
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is its location with reference to the forest? Where 
does the river flow?” Promptly, correctly, the test 
inquiries are answered. The Englishmen are con- 
vinced and the trembling young fellows sent to their 
quarters. 

In the cargo is found copper wire. For hours the 
ship is detained; but, plainly, copper wire is not the 
cause, for it is consigned to the Dutch Government. 
Nobody knows the reason except the British authori- 
ties, but probably some one on board is suspected of 
bearing communica- 
tions or something 
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unbearable. Any man who 
Canadian logging 


FOR 


are, nevertheless, not 
has lived in an American or 
camp has had quarters less appealing. The hous- 
ing of them is cold and uncomfortable, though 
each man has his own bunk, with nobody above 
him, a mattress made of coarse bagging filled with 
straw, and thick army blankets to cover him. As 
yet the floor is the bare earth and many of the 
roofs leak, but this will be remedied. 

The spectacle of the camp’s immense canteen is 


1915 


testing was by physical force. Also, they will not 
work when work is offered them.” It was a Holland 
subject who was speaking, one not connected with 
the Government, and a good type of the educated 
middle class of the Netherlands. 

But: “The money we spent in the canteen did not 
all come from the Dutch Government,” said a Belgian 
interned soldier. “Most of the cash with which we 
bought chocolate, beer, buns, and the like was sent 
us by friends and relatives from Belgium. And this 

canteen, which is a 
private money-mak- 





else which the Brit- 


ing enterprise, ex. 





ish do not wish to 
reach Germany. 

When, finally, the 
ban is lifted and the 
captain told that he 
may go ahead, the 
anchor is not hauled 
up, for the Channel 
is heavily mined, 
and only a narrow 
passage between the 
mine field and the 
shore is safe, while 
only three or four 
hours beyond is the 
North Sea, sown 
with explosives. So, 
while it is quite 
safe by daylight, no 
chances are taken in 
the dark. 

“Your place will 
be in boat No. 2, 
starboard.” Lists of 
passengers, grouped 
and assigned to the 
lifeboats, are posted 








torted outrageous 
prices. On standard 
articles, the selling 
price of which js 
well known and 
uniform, we _ were 
charged an amount 
which yielded the 
concessionaire 38 1.3 
per cent profit over 
his normal profit, 
We rebelled. Of 
course it was fool- 
ish, but some of us 
expressed our senti- 
ments by throwing 
rocks through the 
windows of the can- 
teen.” 

“All this has been 
looked into,” said a 
Hollander, “and, as 
a result, Dutch pub- 
lic opinion is decided 
and practically 
unanimous against 
the Belgians in this 
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up. Morning reveals 
every boat on the 
ship swung over the 
side, provisioned and 
ready for lowering 
away. Yes, surely, war is in the air! There is 
really very little danger, of course; but no infini- 
tesimal precaution is neglected, for a few of the 
hundreds of mines have broken from their moorings 
and are afloat.. Most of these are supposed to lose 
their destructive power after a few hours awash; 
but it is not always so. And the lifeboats! Even 
if, by the millionth chance, one of these marine 
bombs should strike the prow of a modern liner, 
she would not go down. Even if the explosion came 
amidships, fifteen minutes at the very least would 
pass before the vessel could sink; and in ten min- 
utes at the outside every passenger and every mem- 
ber of the crew could be off in those waiting life- 
boats, swinging so confidently from their davits 
over the sides. 

So, with every preparation made for every possi- 
ble happening, nothing, of course, happens—so well 
marked is the passageway between the German 
mine field and the British-French mine field through 
to the ports of neutral Holland. Whether nervous 
with apprehension or eagerly curious to look upon 
a visible cause of all this ado, everybody is secretly 
or openly disappointed that a mine is not at least 
sighted. And here comes a wireless from a sister 
ship, only four miles distant, that she has just 
passed two mines, one only a few hundred yards 
away and the other directly alongside. Alas! 

Yet on the still and peaceful waters something 
is floating. It is not too far away to be seen 
plainly. But it is not a mine. It is not a plank 
or spar—it is just part of the flotsam and jetsam 
of war. The body of a man drifts upon the indif- 
ferent waters. Face downward it is, swimming thé 
course of death, the dead eyes peering into the 
depths for the eternal mysteries. A sailor he had 
been, English or German, one of those who had 
fought in the North Sea battle a few weeks before. 
Thus he lingered upon the element where he had 
lived and worked until red combat put a period 
to it all. 

So once again, before the peaceful Netherlands 
shores were sighted, came this reminder that the 
nations are in arms. 

In some of these incidents, and in many others 
not yet mentioned, is more than mere material for 
dramatic pictures. They are more than the frayed 
and sullen fringes of life-and-death grappling con- 
flict. Out of these circumstances are slowly being 
woven, by the hands of Fate, the threads of public 
opinion in a neutral country. 

Let us go, from the holding up of a neutral vessel 
by British warships in the Channel, back again to 
the Belgian soldiers interned in their war-time com- 
fortable but peace-time comfortless camp. These 
are fifteen of the thirty thousand Belgian soldiers 
who fled to the neutral Netherlands in their dis- 
may, confusion, and discouragement, the other fifteen 
thousand being in a similar camp elsewhere in the 
Dutch domains. The living quarters of these men, 
while not what one would call orientally luxurious, 


to do; we got discouraged. 


For a night and a day we foundered in swamps and marshes. 
**What's the use?’ 


’ we said to one another 


here repeated, with variations. One soldier is writ- 
ing a letter (dozens, scores of those who are writing 
home, are seen racing to the camp’s post office at the 
hour for closing the mail); another former combat- 
ant is mending his clothes in quiet content. In al- 
most every third stall a game of cards is being 
played with the same gusto and excitement which 
you have just beheld in the huge camp social hall. 
Now and again a more than ordinarily intelligent- 
looking fellow is so wholly engrossed in reading a 
magazine or novel that he does not even look up 
when an American visitor walks by, although such 
a thing is so unusual that to most of these detained 
soldiers it amounts to an event and a sensation. 
Others read newspapers or scraps of them. 

“Our chief complaint,” said an uncommonly intelli- 
gent and French-speaking Belgian soldier, “is that 
we do not have enough to read.” “Huh!” said a 
naturalized Hollander who has lived for thirty-seven 
years on Dutch soil and is as impartial a man as 
can be found in the Netherlands. “Huh!” said he. 
“So that’s what they are saying now, is it? Well, 
the best answer is that the English soldiers interned 
in camp at Gréningen have written that they have 
more than enough reading matter, quite enough 








games, and are well content and thankful for their 
treatment. Yet all are treated alike. The truth is 
that a Belgian is grateful for nothing, or, rather, 
never is grateful for anything.” 

This camp of the interned Belgian soldiers near 
Zeist is the scene of the recent riot which caused the 
Dutch soldiers on guard to shoot into the mob, kill- 
ing eight and wounding two. There are two accounts 
of this affair. “The Netherlands Government not 
only feed and house these men, but pay them twenty 
day (a little over eight cents American 
money). Yet, although they were getting all of 
this from us, they said that the prices charged at 
the canteen are too high, and their manner of pro- 


cents a 


We didn’t know where we were, where to go, or what 
** Let’s get over into Holland.’’ 


instance. Inquire 
about and find out 
for yourself.” In- 
quiring about ac- 
cordingly was done, 
and this Dutchman’s emphatic report of public opin- 
ion was confirmed. 

A crowded café, where the common people gather 
to meet, converse, and listen to the occasional music, 
was filled with talk, laughter, and smoke. One could 
not help overhearing strident conversations. “These 
Belgians! Ach! I cannot endure !” said a 


And here we are 


them! 
young woman of the working class to her compan- 
ions at a near-by table. “Dirty—oh! so dirty and 
shiftless and idle! They take all they can get and 
want more, and they are never thankful. They will 
not work. I hate them.” 

“Unless it is racial it is a very curious thing that 
the Belgians, whom war has driven to us and whom 
we welcomed, do not want to work. To be sure, 
there is not much work to do, but they do not want 
and will not do the little that is offered them. It 
does not increase our respect for them, to say the 
least.” Such was the comment of a member of the 
Dutch land-owning nobility. Her point of view and 
that of the working girl in the café differed only 
in the manner of expression. The former was speak- 
ing of the refugees; the latter of all Belgians. 

“Oh, yes, a little work was offered us,” said a 
Belgian interned soldier. “Not enough to hurt, but 
a little. We would not do it—but why? Because 
it took just that much employment away from Dutch 
laborer. Me, of course, I am a Socialist,” he ex- 
plained. “We do not think it right to take work 
from those who need it, especially when the offer 
of employment is made only because the would-be 
employer expects to get us cheaply.” 

Still, public opinion in the Netherlands, judged by 
different and, measured by the social scale, antipodal 
sources, is against the Belgians, whether interned 
soldier or fleeing refugee, on their unwillingness to 
work, their ingratitude, and their bumptiousness. 
Dutch nobleman and peasant are for once agreed 
on this point; and nothing is rarer than an agree- 
ment on anything between the aristocracy and the 
common people of Holland. 

While there are only thirty thousand Belgian sol- 
diers interned within the impartial boundaries of 
this placid land, around which war is swirling in 
wild carousal, there are more than five hundred 
thousand Belgian refugees on Dutch soil. These are 
collected in various “refugee camps” or sojourning 
in the houses of well-to-do Hollanders. One wealthy 
capitalist of Amsterdam affords shelter, food, and 
clothing for eighty. Those who thus have been taken 
into private houses are of the better grade. Some 
of the rich Belgians live luxuriously in the best and 
most expensive hotels. 

Against these latter there is distinct, though not 
outspoken, resentment on the part of the Dutch peo- 
ple, both rich and poor alike. “For,” say these Hol- 
landers, “we are supporting hundreds of thousands 
of the fellow countrymen and women of these opu- 
lent Belgians, and yet not one guilder will they take 
from their deep, fat purses to aid us in our work 


of relief of their own (Continued on page 30) 
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THE ESKIMO MESSENGER 
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HE north and the 

south winds blew 
across the long and 
rounded sand spit into 
and out of the Arctic 
Ocean, but it was sheltered on the west by the hulk- 
ing shadow of Cape Deceit. A group of Eskimos 
had built their winter igloos there, and a little apart 
a few dozen white men gathered together in their 
sod-covered huts. 

Fine snow, fallen weeks before, was drifting gently 
into the wind eddies in the lee of tents, huts, piles 
of willow branches, and drawn-up boats. Every ob- 
ject flung its drift shadow ahead of it as true to the 
direction of the mild breeze as is the sundial’s dag- 
ger of shade to the strike of the sun, In that mild 
preeze the fingers go numb and the exposed ear sends 
its sharp tingle of warning, for the year was just 
begun and the temperature was that of the Poles. 

Shorty Regan had been facing that deceptive 
breeze since daybreak 
at a little before nine. 

His dogs were pant- 
ing and happy, and 
straining in their col- 
lars for the road 
house. They forgot 
their weariness in the 
thought of the gar- 
bage pile. But Shorty 
turned them, with 
many an oath, down 
the sand spit to Slim 
Keane’s cabin, and 
there they flung them- 
selves down in the 
soft drifts while their a) 
master first pounded 
on the door and then 
opened it and entered. 
Just before dark 
Keane, a tall, pale 
man, kicked the leader 
from the doorstep and 
entered also. 

“Hullo, Shorty,” he 
said without inflection. 

“Hullo, Slim,” re- 
plied the little Irish- 
man. “I’m making 
meself at home. I 
was that fagged I’ve 
been eating your cold 
vittles.” 

Keane hid his ill 
temper and bade his 
guest welcome. He 
stuffed willow sticks 
in the sheet-iron stove, 
and made coffee and 


BY THEODORE SEIXAS SOLOMONS 


ILLUSTRATED BY P. V. E. IVORY 


thim other holes, and I claned ’em out and went plumb 
through it to the schist in ivery wan; and so help me 
God—the same prospect almost to the grain.” 

Slim Keane said not a word, but his pale face was 
pale no longer. He poured the gold into a tin blower 
and stirred it with a forefinger. 

“Have ye nothin’ to say, man?” exclaimed the irri- 
tated Irishman. A bearer of stupendous news in 
a camp gone well-nigh hopeless, he was cheated of 
the first sweet fruits of revelation. 

“I’m speechless with surprise, that’s all.” The 
busy brain of Keane had no time for words; but 
soon came work for it that required words and also 
—and especially—eyes and ears. He got out whisky 


and gave Regan a drink, and then plied him with 





Abruptly he faced 
Regan and _ said: 
“Shorty, do you want 
more ground?” 

“I do, badly.” 

“Will you do what I’m going to tell you?” 

“Oh, yes, if it’s not too thundering mean.” The 
tall man’s eyes narrowed and snapped. But he re- 
covered his control, smiled blandly, and said: “It’s 
up to you. Get Argruk at the store.” 

Shorty drew on his parka and left the cabin. In 
five minutes he returned, accompanied by a young 
Eskimo with a broad, flat, and melancholy face, and 
with a nervous force that marked him among his 
people. 

“Hullo, Schlim,” said the native as he entered. 

“Argruk, I want a man to go to the Noatak.” 

“Neck shummer?” came the quick response. 
“Now—to-morrow morning at daybreak.” 
“What’sh matter, you mulla-kelluk [crazy]?” 

Slim smiled in spite 
of himself. “Who can 
I get to go?” 

“Plenty cold, 
plenty wind; by and 
by more.” 

“T don’t think so,” 
said the tall man, 
lying. He had con- 
sulted the barometer 
just before, and knew 
it to be falling. 

Argruk considered, 
his head first on one 
side, then on the other. 
A mobile underlip 
seemed his principal 
organ of reflection. 
When he spoke, it 
was, as usual, with 
the utmost quickness 
and decision. 

“Eskimo, that’s all. 
Some Eskimo no 
scared, plenty blank 
fool. I speak. Maybe 
I catchem one. You 
give me five dollash?” 

“Tf you get me a 
good one, yes—ten.” 

“All right. Catch- 
em, ten. No catchem, 
no money. Me goo.” 
Argruk disappeared 
in a flash. 

The perplexed Irish- 
man now watched 
Slim write carefully 
upon a sheet of paper 
and seal it in an en- 


heated a ptarmigan They seated the bound man on a hard snowdrift and bade him pray for yet colder weather, and the professor emptied the velope, ‘ which, after 
stew. vial close by upon the smooth edge of an upturned ice cake, so that Keane could look upon the thing he loved until the end addressing it to him- 

“Have a cigar, self, he carefully 
Shorty,” said Keane crumpled, wetted, and 


when the plates were pushed aside. His own was 
barely touched, though he was a hungry enough man 
for other things than food. Within himself he had 
been debating whether to kick Shorty out or to pur- 
sue a little longer the policy of “jollying” him along 
to greater exertions in an almost hopeless quest for 
gold. As usual, he ended by denying himself the 
pleasure of telling him he was not running a road 
house. “Anything new?” he asked as Shorty took 
the cigar. 

“Why should you-think so?” 

“T shouldn’t, I guess,” replied Keane coldly. 
nothing new for you to be leaving the claim.” 

The other flushed angrily. “Ye know damned well 
I never leave without I got me raisons, and the 
raisons has ginerally been grub.” 

“Oh, sure I know that, Shorty. You’re probably 
out of baking powder again.” He knew now he was 
not. There was something new. 

“T’ve got plenty,” said Shorty half to himself. He 
dived into the watch pocket of his overalls and drew 
clumsily forth a small vial half filled with gold dust. 

“Not from the claim?” said Keane with genuine 
skepticism. 

“From the claim.” 

“The seventh hole?” 

“And the sixth, fifth, fourth, and third!” 

“Then you’ve been lying to me for a month.” 

“You lie yerself; I’ve been telling you the truth. 
Well, I don’t blame you much. It’s hard to belave. 
That damped blue clay ain’t bedrock. I missed it al- 
together at the bottom of seven. Under the gravel lay 
a busted mica schist, and I got an ilegant prospect. 
Thinks I, there must be schist under that clay in 


“T's 


soft and easy questions, while he studied him as he 
never before had studied man or beast or thing. 
Suddenly he looked him in the eye. “You have a three 
years’ lay at 75 per cent of the gross output. Will 
you take five thousand dollars to give up the lease?” 

Shorty snorted half to himself. “Then it’s the real 
thing, is it?” the other murmured. 


A Sance fell between them. On the table the 
bacon grease, congealed about the slender bones of 
the ptarmigan, seemed lowly company for the glitter- 
ing blower. It was Shorty who spoke next and 
questioned: “What are you going to do with the 
other claims, above and below, that you and Tracy 
own? I think you ought to give me more ground 
to work. I'll take it at a smaller percentage.” 

“Tracy’s still on the Noatak. I’ve got to get a 
letter to him.” 

“Ye’ll have a swell time doing that this kind of 
weather. What’s your hurry?” 

“Will you take it? You’re a good musher. 
give you more ground.” 

“If I go stiff on the ice yer lay papers in me 
pocket’ll not thaw me out. Thank ye, no. I tuk 
chances enough comin’ down to-day, sneakin’ along 
under the river bank out of the wind. What’s the 
hurry, I say?” 

“l’ve got to get a letter to him. 
don’t you?” 

“Then get a Siwash if you can. You’re dashed 
close-tongued fer a man that’s had told him what 
I’ve told you this night. Why don’t ye loosen up?” 

Keane, who was walking about the room, stooped 
over a little. His thumbs were rubbing his fingers. 


We'll 


You hear me, 


dirtied. Keane then admonished Shorty. “Keep your 
dog team at the door. Keep your parka on. Mind, 
you’re just in from the Noatak—if I say so. You 
brought me this letter, if I say so.” 

Shorty reached for it, but the other made no move 
to give it to him. 

“What do you want me to say?” Shorty demanded 
uneasily. 

“Nothing.” 

Argruk entered. With him was a very dark 
Eskimo dressed in a clean white parka with white 
reindeer mucklucks (boots). The man looked quietly 
straight at Keane. They were of equal height. Here 
all resemblance, inner and outer, ended. Argruk 
spoke: “Zish man, Supshuak. Him come to-day with 
bunch of Eskimos from Seelawik Ribber. I shabe 
him. Govd man. Goo, goo, all time goo! Neber 
tired. Ail time catchem fox skin, mink skin, shootem 
cariboo. I shee him in store. I shay: ‘You come 
shee white man?’ He shay: ‘All right.’ I no shay 
what for.” Keane regarded the tall Eskimo atten- 
tively. The latter showed neither embarrassment 
nor curiosity. Placidity and good nature marked 
him, and a high degree of dignity. 

The tall white man took a drink from the bottle. 
Shorty noted this unusual thing. 

“Ask him if he knows the way to the Noatak over 
the salt ice.” 

Argruk spoke a few words in his native tongue. 

For reply Supshuak turned on his heel with arm 
outstretched, as a compass needle swings on its 
pivot, and pointed toward the corner of the room 
beyond which the Eskimo seemed to see gigantic 
fragments of shore ice. He spoke to Argruk. 
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Him mamma shister live 
Ten shnow [ten years ago] she die. Ten 


” 


“Him shay him know. 
Noatak. 
shnow him goo. 

“Ask him how much silver money he wants to go 
to-morrow with a letter.” 

The Eskimo answered Argruk in an even voice. 

“Him shay him no goo. Noatak plenty far. Five 
shleep, maybe shix. Plenty snow on salt ice. Plenty 
cold; plenty wind blow in face. Him shay shnow blow 
in dog’s eyes; freeze tight; dogs no shee. You shabe?” 

“I sabe plenty. Ask him how much silver, how 
much grub, how much wolverine stripes?” 
“Him shay him got wife; got litta boy. 


” 


Him no 


“Can’t he leave his family behind. For the love 
o’ Heaven, why have they got to tag after him?” 

Argruk would put no useless question to Supshuak. 
Instead he interpreted his people. He cocked his 
head, and his manner was that of a returned mis- 
sionary. But a missionary was never so terse. 

“Before him married, him one. Now him three. 
All Eskimo people that way.” 

Keane took another drink. “Tell him this, Argruk: 
To-night my partner came from Noatak.” Both 
Eskimos looked at Shorty with a new interest, not 
unmixed with admiration. The object of this scru- 
tiny moved uneasily toward his cap and mittens. 

“He bring me this from the great white man at 
Noatak.” He exhibited the travel-stained letter; 
and Shorty moved to the door to feed his dogs with 
four dried salmon, split to the tails, dark red and 
oily. Keane sat down and motioned his swarthy 
guests to stools. They paid him close attention. 

“On the Noatak last fall our little steamer froze 
in twenty miles above the mouth. It was in the 
channel. In the spring it will go out with the ice, 
crushed -to splinters. All the grub—plenty, plenty— 
was aboard. The white people went down to the 
coast. I stayed behind, and when the first snow came 
I sledded the grub around the sloughs to high ground 
and cached it in a bunch of willows in a little draw. 
The grub at the coast is gone. The man that helped 
me is dead. The white people cannot find the cache. 
Here it is.” He showed a diagram. “I want to send 
this to the great white man. I cannot go. I don’t 
know the way over the ice. And, besides, I must go 
to Nome. The big judge there has called me. Sup- 
shuak must go to Noatak.” 

Then the story was retold, a sentence at a time, 
to the deeply attentive Eskimo. Though he did not 
move, his deep brown eyes gave sympathy and un- 
derstanding. His people knew the meaning of a lost 
cache, what suffering and tragedy surround it. 

Keane rose again; his eyes, reading the native, 
gave him hope which spurred him to his climax. 
“They have scurvy. Their teeth are dropping out. 
The women, the children, are so hungry they cannot 
keep warm.” Supshuak moved restlessly. He, too, 
rose now. The men faced each other. Keane 
clutched at the wet and crumpled letter. He read 
from it, and spoke almost in a whisper. 

“My sister writes, too. She says she has no milk for 
her baby. It cries, cries. She cannot keep it warm.” 

The native’s eyes were humid. He raised one 
hand; his look followed it in the direction of a dis- 
tant river. “Me goo,” he said. 

Wide margins of the Arctic coast were frozen, 
and all its bays and sounds. Of these the southern- 
most is the Kotzebue Sound, a great, irregu- 
lar half circle of shallow water whose edges are 
jagged with inlets and promontories. The most 
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southerly of the arms of the Arctic, it is the most 
northerly of our mining frontiers. “The West,” 
reaching the Pacific, had veered at the water’s edge, 
jumped over British Columbia, and flung its skir- 
mish line of prospectors into Alaska, Yukon, and the 
Boreal Zone. At Alder Bay, twenty miles from Cape 
Deceit, the first placer miner beached an Eskimo 
kayak and found fine goldin the ruby sand. He panned 
it in the salt water whose currents reach the Pole. 
Over the rim of his pan he glanced at the rim of the 
world. The ocean then was a faint blue. Now it was 
white and still—a plain whose only relief was wind- 
rows of splintered ice, marking the impact of floe 
against floe in the crush of the late autumn tides. 


HE cotton drilling of southern looms is the best 

outer garment in the Arctic wind, so Supshuak 
and his wife and baby were all dressed in white. The 
cotton covered their fur raiment and the food and 
furs in the long sled. Only the dogs and some dis- 
tant cliffs cut sharply to the sea were not white; 
and when the brief interlude of clear weather that 
revealed the cliffs expired, white filled the air and 
the fur of the dogs, and naught there was but white. 

Supshuak, on his snowshoes ahead of his dogs, 
helped them pull the sled with a thong of walrus 
hide looped over his shoulder, across his chest, and 
under his arm. His wife steered the sled, holding 
the handlebars that projected at the rear end, and 
running as sturdily as her mate. The little boy 
trotted behind and occasionally jumped upon the sled 
and cuddled down for a rest. In dress he was a 
replica of his father to the least detail. His merry 
black eyes fairly danced out of the encircling hood 
with his inner fringe of prized wolverine. 

The land retreated farther and farther, and by 
dark they were some twenty miles out upon the still 
flat breast of the sea. Ten feet of ice and fifty feet 
of green water lay between them and the ocean’s 
slimy bottom. Their bed that night was the ice, 
brushed with a veneer of snow that suffered the 
perpetual scourge of the wind. A rug of hair seal 
of silvery sheen and sewn in strange designs was 
their mattress. They lay in bags of reindeer skin 
turned inside out. In the morning, on their wind- 
ward side, was clean-swept, greenish ice. On the 
lee side lances of snow had drifted out a hundred 
feet. The dogs seemed now a little band of sheep. 
Each was curled in a circle, muzzles thrust to the 
eyes into their warm, bushy tails. When Supshuak 
rose they rose and shook themselves, adding clouds of 
snow to that the blizzard was hurling by. Day after 
day that blizzard held carnival in the southern Arctic. 

On the fourth day, before the darkness settled 
down, the woman called the man. “I can walk no 
more,” she said. He placed her on the sled next the 
boy. Thenceforward the walrus thong made a deeper 
crease in his shoulder. At dark, when the stiffened 
rug was spread, the woman was cold. She ate but 
little of the seal oil and salmon; she shivered in the 
sheath of reindeer. Supshuak placed his bag very 
close to hers. 

In the morning the dogs refused to go. The wind 
had lashed their eyes with snow particles hard as 
diamond dust, irritating as sand. They were miser- 
able—turning, twisting away from the wind. Sup- 
shuak, in his harness, called them each by name. 
Spurred by their great love, they faced it for a 
space, then turned again. Supshuak tugged und 
coaxed. Once more they tried and trotted comfort- 
ably, for the woman had alighted and held the bars, 
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and the dogs could draw the sled with averted heads, 
For a few minutes the grind of the runners wag 
steady. Then the boy called, but the father coulq 
not hear, for the blizzard, seeming almost silent, 
really fills the ears. He called again in terror, foy 
his mother was a hundred yards behind, prone op 
the ice. He crawled to the bow of the sled and 
thrust himself under the runners, bruising his little 
body but stopping the sled. Supshuak, jerked to a 
halt, groped backward past the dogs, and saw but 
the boy. On hands and knees he followed the track 
of the runners, already filling with the drift, and 
found his wife, with eyes wide open—placid. He 
carried her forward to the sled. 

“Why did you not cry out?” 

“You would have stopped.” 

“Little boy stopped the sled with his body,” 

“Dear little boy!” 

“We must rest, then go back.” 

“You must go on to Noatak.” 

“And you and little boy?” 

“To the place beyond death. 
it is a warm land.” 

“T promised to go to the Noatak with the message, 
but I will break my ward.” 

“It is not of your word that I have been thinking.” 

“Of what were you thinking?” 

“Of the hunger years—two snows ago, when your 
mother died a skeleton; and five snows ago, when 
little girl could get no milk from me and died; and 
nine snows ago, when we took each other. The old 
people said the young should not mate and bring 
more babies to the starving Inupaek. But you said 
we would have plenty before a baby could come. The 
baby came and the seals were many for four snows, 
Then, though you speared fifty, our igloo was crowded 
with the cousins and even with our brethren from 
Kugarluk, who had nothing. Some of the mothers 
lived. I lived, but the little ones died.” 

“You and little boy may die now before I return.” 

“We are but two. He said there were many at 
Noatak, and the little children were crying, crying. 
You must go.” Supshuak sat very still, his hand on 
her shoulder. She closed her eyes. The boy, awed, 
solemn, had listened but not spoken. 

Slowly the man arose. For an hour he was very 
busy. He reared the sled on end, supporting it with 
blocks of ice, and fastened the canvas cover to it 
for a windbreak, in whose shelter he spread the 
bags and stowed the remaining food. An extra 
parka, in which he wrapped a salmon and a piece 
of seal blubber, he tied to his back. He placed his 
unmittened hands upon the head of the woman and 
child, remaining thus a while. Then he strode forth 
into the wind and was swallowed up by the drift. 


The old people say 


HE trailing wraiths of the blizzard, hurrying, end- 

less, they take from the living so much each mo- 
ment of the heat in the blood. But skill, doggedly 
persistent, may prolong the struggle, as Supshuak’s 
skill prolonged it. His most vulnerable part, his 
face, he bent low, taking the seethe of the storm on 
the crown of his thick parka hood, and watching 
the lift and tread of his snowshoes. Now and then: 
he raised his head and took a little of the blast in 
his face, veering to the right or left according as 
he felt it more upon one cheek than the other. Then 
again he bowed his head and kept his snowshoes 
straight. Hour after hour he did this by powers 
that flowed in his soul as the forces ebbed in his 
frame. And this man (Continued on page 33) 
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THE AVENUE MYSTERY 


ADVENTURE THREE IN THE SERIES OF ‘“‘FU-MANCHU 


BY SAX ROHMER 


rapped Nay- 


say, 


“T DON’T blame you!’ 

land Smith. “Suppose we 
then, @ thousand pounds if you show 
ys the present hiding place of Fu- 
Manchu, the payment to be in no way 
subject to whether we profit by your | 
information or not?” 

Abel Slattin shrugged his shoulders, 
and returned to the armchair which 
he had just quitted. He reseated him- 
self, laying his hat and cane upon my 
writing table. 

“A little agreement in black 
white?” he suggested smoothly. 

Smith raised himself up out of the 
white cane chair, and bending forward 
over a corner of the table, scribbled 
busily upon a sheet of note paper with 
my fountain pen. 

The while he did so I covertly 
studied our visitor. He lay back® in 
the armchair, his heavy eyelids low 
ered deceptively. He was a thought 
overdressed—a big man, dark haired 
and well groomed, who toyed with a 
monocle most unsuitable to his type. 
During the preceding conversation I 
had been vaguely surprised to note 
Mr. Abel Slattin’s marked American 
accent. 

Sometimes, when Slattin moved, a 
big diamond which he wore upon the 
third finger of his right hand glittered 
magnificently. There was a sort of 
bluish tint underlying the dusky skin, 
noticeable even in his hands, but pro- 
daiming itself significantly in his 
puffy face and especially under the 
eyes. I diagnosed a laboring valve 
somewhere in the heart system. 

Nayland Smith’s pen scratched on. 
My glance strayed from our Semitic 
caller to his cane, lying upon the red 
leather before me. It was of most 
unusual workmanship, apparently In- 
dian, being made of some kind of dark 
brown, mottled wood, bearing a marked 
resemblance to a snake’s skin; and the 
top of the cane was carved in conform- 
ity, to represent the head of what I 
took to be a puff adder, fragments of 
stone, or beads, being inserted to rep- 
resent the eyes, and the whole thing 
being finished with an artistic realism 
almost startling. 

When Smith had tossed the written 
page to Slattin, and he, having read 
it with an appearance of carelessness, 
had folded it neatly and placed it in his pocket, I said: 

“You have a curio here?” 

Our visitor, whose dark eyes revealed all the satis- 
faction which, by his manner, he sought to conceal, 
nodded and took up the cane in his hand. 

“It comes from Australia, Doctor,” he replied; “it’s 
aboriginal work, and was given to me by a client. 
You thought it was Indian? Everybody does. It’s 
my mascot.” 

“Really?” 

“It is indeed. Its former owner ascribed magical 
powerstoit! In fact, I believe he thought that it was 
one of those staffs mentioned in biblical history—” 

“Aaron’s rod?” suggested Smith, glancing at the 
cane. 

“Something of the sort,” said Slattin, standing up 
and again preparing to depart. 

“You will phone us, then?” asked my friend. 

“You will hear from me to-morrow,” was the reply. 

Smith returned to the cane armchair, and Slattin, 
bowing to both of us, made his way to the door as I 
rang for the girl to show him out. 

“Considering the importance of his proposal,” I 
began as the door closed, “you hardly received our 
visitor with cordiality. 

“IT hate to have any relations with him,” answered 
my friend; “but we must not be squeamish respecting 
our instruments in dealing with Dr. Fu-Manchu. 
Slattin has a rotten reputation—even for a private 
Inquiry agent. He is little better than a _ black- 
mailer—” 

“How do you know?” 

_ “Because I called on our friend Weymouth at the 
Yard yesterday and looked up the man’s record.” 

“Whatever for?” 

“I knew that he was concerning himself for some 
reason in the Beyond doubt he has estab- 
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Nayland Smith stood, his lean body bent perilously backward, his arms 
rigidly thrust out, and his sinewy fingers gripping the throat of an almost naked man 


lished some sort of communication with the Chinese 
group; I am only wondering—” 

“You don’t mean 

“Yes—I do, Petrie! I tell you he is unscrupulous 
enough to stoop even to that.” 


O DOUBT Slattin knew that this gaunt, eager- 
eyed Burmese commissioner was vested with ulti- 

mate authority in his quest of the mighty Chinaman 
who represented things unutterable, whose potentiali- 
ties for evil were boundless as his genius, who per- 
sonified a secret danger, the extent and nature of 
which none of us truly understood. And learning of 
these things with unerring instinct he had sought 
an opening in this glittering Rialto. But there were 
two bidders! 

“You think he may have sunk so low as to become 
a creature of Fu-Manchu?” I asked, aghast. 

“Exactly! If it paid him well, I do not doubt that 
he would serve that master as readily as any other. 
His record is about as black as it well could be. 
Slattin is, of course, an assumed name; he was known 
as Lieutenant Pepley when he belonged to the New 
York police, and he was kicked out of the service for 
complicity in an unsavory Chinatown case.” 

“Chinatown!” 

“Yes, Petrie, it made me wonder, too; and we must 
not forget that he is undeniably a clever scoundrel.” 

“Shall you keep any appointment which he may 
suggest?” 

“Undoubtedly. 
morrow.” 

“What!” 

“T propose to pay a little informal visit to Mr. Abel 
Slattin to-night.” 

“At his office?” 

“No; at his private residence. If 


But I shall not wait until to- 


, as I more than 
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suspect, his object is to draw us into 
some trap, he will probably report his 
favorable progress to his employer to- 
night!” 

“Then we 
him!” 

Nayland Smith stood up and di- 
vested himself of the old shooting 
jacket. 

“He has been followed, Petrie,” he 
replied, with one of his rare smiles. 
“Two C. I. D. men have been watch- 
ing the house all night!” 


should have followed 


OGETHER we marched down the 

slope of the quiet, suburban ave- 
nue; to take pause before a small, 
detached house displaying the hatchet 
boards of the Estate Agent. Here we 
found unkempt laurel bushes and 
acacias run riot, from which arborial 
tangle protruded the notice: “To be 
Let or Sold.” 

Smith, with an alert glance to right 
and left, pushed open the wooden gate 
and drew me in upon the gravel path. 
Darkness mantled all; for the nearest 
street lamp was fully twenty yards 
beyond. 

From the miniature jungle border- 
ing the path a soft whistle sounded. 


“Is that Carter?” called Smith 
sharply. 
A shadowy figure uprose, and 


vaguely I made it out for that of a 
man in the unobtrusive blue serge 
which is the undress uniform of the 
force. 

“Well?” rapped my companion. 

“Mr. Slattin returned ten minutes 
ago, sir,” reported the constable. “He 
came in a cab which he dismissed—” 

“He has not left again?” 

“A few minutes after his return,” 
the man continued, “another cab came 
up, and a lady alighted.” 

“A lady!” 

“The same, sir, that has called upon 
him before.” 

“Smith!” I whispered, plucking at 
his arm—‘“is it—” 

He half turned, nodding his head; 
and my heart began to throb foolishly. 
For now the manner of Slattin’s cam- 
paign suddenly was revealed to me. 
In our operations against the Chinese 
murder group two years before we 
had had an ally in the enemy’s camp 

Karamanéh, the beautiful slave, whose presence in 
those happenings of the past had colored the some- 
times sordid drama with the opulence of old Arabia; 
who had seemed a fitting figure for the romances of 
Bagdad during the Caliphate—Karamanéh, whom I 
had thought sincere, whose inscrutable Eastern soul 
I had presumed, fatuously, to have laid bare and 
analyzed. 

Now once again she was plying her old trade of 
go-between; professing to reveal the secrets of Dr. 
Fu-Manchu, and all the time—I could not doubt it— 
inveigling men into the net of this awful fisher. 

Yesterday I had been her dupe; yesterday I had 
rejoiced in my captivity. To-day I was not the fa- 
vored one; to-day I had not been selected recipient 
of her confidences — confidences sweet, seductive, 
deadly; but Abel Slattin, a plausible rogue, who, in 
justice, should be immured in Sing Sing, was chosen 
out, was enslaved by those lovely, mysterious eyes, 
was taking to his soul the lies which fell from those 
perfect lips, triumphant in a conquest that must end 
in his undoing; deeming, poor fool, that for love of 
him this pearl of the Orient was about to betray her 
master, to resign herself a prize to the victor! 

Companioned by these bitter reflections, I had lost 
the remainder of the conversation between Nayland 
Smith and the police officer; now, casting off the suc- 
cubus memory which threatened to obsess me, I put 
forth a giant mental effort to purge my mind of this 
uncleanness, and became again an active participant 
in the campaign against the master—the director of 
all things noxious. 

Our plans being evidently complete, Smith seized 
my arm, and I found myself again out upon the ave- 
He led me across the road and into the gate of 
From the light in two upper 
the servants were retiring; 


nue. 
a house almost opposite. 
windows I judged that 
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the other windows were in darkness, except for one 
on the ground floor to the extreme left of the build- 
ing, through the lowered Venetian blinds whereof 
streaks of light shone out. 

“Slattin’s study!” whispered Smith. “He does not 
anticipate surveillance, and you will note that the 
window is wide open!” 

With that my friend crossed the strip of lawn, and, 
careless of the fact that his silhouette must have been 
visible to anyone passing the gate, climbed carefully 
up the artificial rockery intervening, and crouched 
upon the window ledge, peering in the room. 

A moment I hesitated, fearful that if I followed I 
should stumble or dislodge some of the lava blocks 
of which the rockery was composed. 

Then I heard that which summoned me 
to the attempt, whatever the cost. 

Through the open window came the 
sound of a musical voice—a voice pos- 
sessing a haunting accent, possessing a 
quality which struck upon my heart and 
set it quivering as though it were a gong 
hung in my bosom. 

Karamanéh was speaking. 

Upon hands and knees, heedless of 
damage to my garments, I crawled up 
beside Smith. One of the laths was 
slightly displaced and over this my 
friend was peering in. Crouching close 
beside him, I peered in also. 


SAW the study of a business man, with 

its files, neatly arranged works of ref- 
ence, roll-top desk, and safe. Before the 
desk, in a revolving chair, sat Slattin. 
He sat half turned toward the window, 
leaning back and smiling; so that I could 
note the gold crown which preserved the 
lower left molar. In an armchair by the 
window, close, very close, and sitting 
with her back to me, was Karamanéh! 

She who in my dreams I ever saw, was 
ever seeing, in an Eastern dress, with 
gold bands about her white ankles, with 
jewel-laden fingers, with jewels in her 
hair, wore now a fashionable costume 
and a hat that could only have been pro- 
duced in Paris. Karamanéh was the one 
Oriental woman I had ever known who 
could wear European clothes; and as I 
watched that exquisite profile, I thought 
that Delilah must have been just such an- 
other as this, that, excepting the Empress 
Poppeza, history has record of no woman 
who, looking so innocent, was yet so 
utterly vile. 

“Yes, my dear,” Slattin was saying, 
and through his monocle ogling his beau- 
tiful visitor, “I shall be ready for you 
to-morrow night.” 

I felt Smith start at the words. 

“There will be a sufficient number of 
men?” 

Karamanéh put the question 
strangely listless way. 

“My dear little girl,” replied Slattin, 
rising and standing looking down at her, 
with his gold tooth twinkling in the lamp- 
light, “there will be a whole division, if 
a whole division is necessary.” 

He sought to take her white-gloved hand, which 
rested upon the chair arm; but she evaded the at- 
tempt with seeming artlessness, and stood up. Slat- 
tin fixed his bold gaze upon her. 

“So now give me my orders,” he said. 

“I am not prepared to do so yet,” replied the girl 
composedly; “but now that I know you are ready, I 
can make my plans.” 

She glided past him to the door, avoiding his out- 
stretched arm with an artless art which made me 
writhe; for once I had been the willing victim of all 
these wiles. 

“But—” began Slattin. 

“T will ring you up in less than half an hour,” said 
Karamanéh; and without further ceremony she 
opened the door. 

I still had my eyes glued to the aperture in the 
blind, when Smith began tugging at my arms. 

“Down, you fool!” he hissed harshly—“if she sees 
us, all is lost!” 

Realizing this, and none too soon, I turned, and 
rather clumsily followed my friend. I dislodged a 
piece of granite in my descent; but, fortunately, Slat- 
tin had gone out into the hall and could not well have 
heard it. 

We were crouching around an angle of the house 
when a flood of light poured down the steps, and 
Karamanéh rapidly descended. I had a glimpse of a 
dark-faced man who evidently had opened the door 
for her, then all my thoughts were centered upon 
that graceful figure receding from me in the direc- 
tion of the avenue. She wore a loose cloak, and I 
saw this fluttering for a moment against the white 
gate posts; then she was gone. 

Yet Smith did not move. Detaining me with his 
hand, he crouched there against a quick-set hedge; 
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until, from a spot lower down the hill, we heard the 
start of the cab which had been waiting. Twenty 
seconds elapsed, and from some other distant spot a 
second cab started. 

“That’s Weymouth!” snapped Smith. “With de- 
cent luck, we should know Fu-Manchu’s hiding place 
before Slattin tells us!” 

“But—” 

“Oh! as it happens, he’s apparently playing the 
game.” In the half light, Smith stared at me sig- 
nificantly. “Which makes it all the more impor- 


tant that we should not rely upon his aid!” 





My companion made no attempt to communicate 
with the detective (or detectives) who shared our 
vigil; we took up a position close under the lighted 
study window and waited—waited. 

Once a taxicab labored hideously up the steep 
gradient of the avenue. ... It wasgone. The lights 
at the upper windows above us became extinguished. 
A policeman tramped past the gateway, casually 
flashing his lamp in at the opening. One by one the 
illuminated windows in other houses visible to us 
became dull; then lived again as mirrors for the 
pallid moon. In the silence, words spoken within the 
study were clearly audible; and we heard some one— 
presumably the man who had opened the door—in- 
quire if his services would be wanted again that night. 


MITH inclined his head and hung over me in a 

tense attitude, in order to catch Slattin’s reply. 

“Yes, Burke,” it came. “I want you to sit up until 
I return; I shall be going out shortly.” 

Evidently the man withdrew at that; for a com- 
plete silence followed which prevailed for fully half 
an hour. I sought cautiously to move my craniped 
limbs, unlike Smith, who, seeming to have sinews of 
piano wire, crouched beside me immovable, untir- 
ing. Then loud upon the stillness broke the strident 
note of the telephone bell. 

I started, nervously clutching at Smith’s arm. It 
felt hard as iron to my grip. 

“Hullo!” I heard Slattin call—“who is speaking? 

Yes, yes! This is Mr. A.S.... I am to come 
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at once?... I know yes! 
meet me there? ... 
half an hour. ... Good-by!” 

Distinctly I heard the creak of the revolving office 
chair as Slattin rose; then Smith had me by the arm 
and we were flying swiftly away from the door to 
take up our former post around the angle of the 
building. This gained— 

“He’s going to his death!” snapped Smith beside 
me; “but Carter has a cab from the Yard waiting in 
the nearest rank. We shall follow to see where jt 
goes—for it is possible that Weymouth may have 

been thrown off the scent; then when we 
are sure of his destination, we can take 
a hand in the game! We—” 

The end of the sentence was lost to 
me—drowned in such a frightful wave 
of sound as I despair to describe, It 
began with a high, thin scream, which 
was choked off staccato fashion; upon it 
followed a loud and dreadful ery, ut- 
tered with all the strength of Slattin’s 
lungs: 

“Oh, God!” he cried, and again “Oh, 
God!” 

This in turn merged into a sort of 

hysterical sobbing. I was on my feet 
| now, and automatically making for the 
door. I had a vague impression of Nay- 
land Smith’s face beside me, the eyes 
glassy with a fearful apprehension, 
Then the door was flung open, and in 
the bright light of the hallway I saw 
Slattin standing—swaying and seem- 
ingly fighting with the empty air. 

“What is it? For God’s sake, 
what’s happened!” reached my ears 
dimly—and the man Burke showed 
behind his master. White-faced I 
saw him to be; for now Smith and 
I were racing up the steps. 

= Ere we could reach him, Slattin, 

uttering another choking cry, 
/ pitched forward and lay half across 
the threshold. 


where + you will 


Good!—lI shall be with you jn 





E BURST into the hall, where 

Burke stood with both his 

hands raised dazedly to his head. 

I could hear the sound of running feet 

Wy , upon the gravel, and knew that Carter 
TO py was coming to join us. 

Burke, a heavy man with a lower- 
ing, bulldog type of face, collapsed on 
to his knees beside Slattin and began 
softly to laugh in little rising peals. 

“Drop that!” snapped Smith, and, 
grasping him by the shoulders, he sent 

him spinning along the hallway, where he 
sank upon the bottom step of the stairs, to 
sit with his outstretched fingers extended be- 
fore his face and peering at us grotesquely 
through the crevices. 

There were rustlings and subdued cries 


: from the upper part of the house. Carter 
_ XAAA came in out of the darkness, carefully step- 
= ping over the recumbent figure; and the 
three of us stood there in the lighted hall 

d looking down at Slattin. 
wy “Help me to move him back,” directed 
’ : Z ZI, Burke collapsed on to his knees —_ tensely; “far enough to close Me 

Team. 4 beside Slattin and began softly door. 


Between us we accomplished this, and 
Carter fastened the door. We were alone 
with the shadow of Fu-Manchu’s vengeance; 
for as I knelt beside the body on the floor a look and 
a touch sufficed to tell me that this was but clay from 
which the spirit had fled! 

Smith met my glance as I raised my head, and his 
teeth came together with a loud snap; the jaw muscles 
stood out prominently beneath the dark skin; and his 
face was grimly set in that old, half-despairful ex- 
pression which I knew so well, but which boded s0 
ill for whomsoever occasioned it. 

“Dead, Petrie!—already?” 

“Lightning could have done the work no better. 
Can I turn him over?” Smith nodded. 

Together we stooped and rolled the heavy body on 
its back. A flood of whispers came sibilantly from 
the stairway. Smith spun around rapidly and glared 
upon the group of half-dressed servants. 

“Return to your rooms!” he rapped, imperiously; 
“let no one come into the hall without my orders.” 

The masterful voice had its usual result; there was 
a hurried retreat to the upper landing. Burke, shak- 
ing like a man with an ague, sat on the lower Step, 
drumming his palms upon his uplifted knees. 

“IT warned him, I warned him!” he mumbled mo- 
notonously. “I warned him; oh, I warned him!” 

“Stand up!” shouted Smith. “Stand up and come 
here!” The man, with his frightened eyes turning © 
right and left, and seeming to search for something 
in the shadows about him, advanced obediently. 

“Have you a flask?” demanded Smith of Carter. 

The detective silently administered to Burke 4 
stiff restorative. (Continued on page 22) 
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COMMENT ON CONGRESS 


HE dominant feeling of any person 

who reads the Congressional Record 
closely is one of regret that the contents 
of it, suitably edited and condensed, with 
the enormous amount of chaff thrown 
out and the kernels kept, cannot be 
made accessible to millions of readers. 
As a matter of fact, only 36,790 copies 
of the Congressional Record are printed. 
These figures will strike the ordinary 
voter with astonishment. Small as they 
are, probably it is safe to say that not 
over one-half of these copies of the Con- 
gressional Record are opened, and prob- 
ably not over one-tenth are read with 
any care. The great bulk of them go 
to libraries and other places, to be 
preserved merely as records. It is not 
too much to say that some of the best 
contemporary thought of the country 
goes unheard except by fellow Senators 
and the idlers in the gallery. As one 
example, there has not been a better 
speech in the Senate in recent years 
than the one which Senator Williams 
of Mississippi delivered offhand on the 
occasion of the debate on prohibition 
in the District of Columbia. Some en- 
terprising book publisher would make 
money by arranging with Senator 
Williams to have his Senate speeches 
brought together in compact form. 


The More Important 


HERE can be little doubt that Presi- 

dent Wilson made a strategic error 
when he named his Shipping Bill as the 
one piece of legislation which is to have 
priority and is to be passed by the pres- 
ent session regardless of all else. At 
least two other pieces of legislation are 
more important and more matured, and 
have infinitely greater popularity. They 
are the conservation measures and the 
provisions for rural-credit banks. 


Two Good Bills 


F COURSE there are a good many 

people in the United States who don’t 
like the idea of conservation. Their 
financial or personal interests in one 
way or another, directly or indirectly, 
are affected adversely by it. But con- 
servation has come to stay. It can be an 
unreasonable and unwise conservation, 
or it can be a sane and reasonable con- 
servation. It might as well be admitted 
that conservation as now practiced is 
a serious detriment to the development 
of the West, and has led to the lock- 
ing up of land, and to other conditions 
which are utterly without excuse. These 
conditions are cured by two bills in the 
present Congress which are fathered by 
the Secretary of the Interior, Mr. Frank- 
lin Lane. One, the Water Power Bill, 
permits private interests to get posses- 
sion of water-power sites for fifty years 
on given terms; the other, known as the 
Western Development Bill, unlocks the 
enormous areas of land now tied up and 
permits their exploitation on a leasing 
basis. This latter bill sets aside a group 
of archaic laws under which litigation 
and illegal practices have thrived. If 


these bills are passed, the tie-up of 
Western development, which has existed 
since the conservation idea first took 
hold eight or nine years ago, will be 
released and the Western States will 
begin an era of long-deferred prosper- 
ity. Secretary Lane, personally, is back 
of these bills. The people of the whole 
country could not ask a better O. K. 
than his. On the one hand, Secretary 
Lane has an intelligent and sympa- 
thetic understanding of the new idea 
about the public resources; on the other 
hand, he is a Western man with sym- 
pathies equally keen about the need for 
Western development. 


Injustice to the West 
IFTEEN years ago it was univer- 
sally held that the most: virtuous 

thing that could be done with a piece 
of land owned by the Government was 
to get it into the hands of a private 
owner as rapidly as possible. This had 
been the theory from the beginning. All 
kinds of devices and inducements were 
used to persuade settlers, prospectors, 
and exploiters of every kind to take the 
land off the Government’s hands. All 
of a sudden, over night, so to speak, 
the public attitude changed. Gifford 
Pinchot, Mr. Roosevelt, and a few others 
pointed out with a note of alarm that 
under the old system the amount of 
land owned by the Federal Government 
was rapidly dwindling, and also that the 
natural resources in the way of water- 
power sites, timber, and the like were 
passing into the hands of monopolies. 
With somewhat dazing suddenness 
there was a complete reversal of atti- 
tude. A man trying to get a piece of 
land from the United States Govern- 
ment, instead of being welcomed and 
aided and treated as a patriot, was re- 
garded at best as a public enemy—at 
the worst, as a swindler, and was 
thwarted in every way possible. Be- 
cause of this swift reversal of attitude 
a good many painful things happened 
to men who could not adjust their minds 
as quickly as the Government at Wash- 
ington and the public generally did. A 
few such men have not yet changed 
their minds. They still think the old 
plan was best. Ballinger was one of 
these men, and when such a man hap- 
pened to be, as Ballinger was, in an 
official position, able to affect the man- 
ner of disposing of public lands, he be- 
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came the storm center of excited emo- 
tions, and unpleasant things happened 
to him. We are not sure but that some 
of these things were, under the circum- 
stances, unnecessarily cruel. Obscure 
individuals who were caught in the mid- 
dle, so to speak, of procuring a piece 
of land were subjected to unpardonable 
treatment. If a man had begun to ac- 
quire a piece of land under the old sys- 
tem and the old atmosphere, and had 
not completed his title before the change 
came on, he was held up and harassed 
in ways that might reasonably have led 
to a public rebellion if the men affected 
had been compact and organized. Pub- 
lic opinion in this nation has overwhelm- 
ingly crystallized on the point that Gov- 
ernment-owned land upon which there 
are important natural resources, like 
water-power sites, shall never again be 
alienated outright to private owners. 


One Reasonable Objection 


HE one reasonable objection to the 

two conservation bills now pending 
in the Senate is the theory that these 
public lands in the Western States 
which are now owned by the Federal 
Government ought to be owned by the 
States. Those who support this theory 
consider that it is an injustice for the 
Federal Government to continue indefi- 
nitely to own as much as a third of the 
land and a third of the natural re- 
sources in the Western States, depriv- 
ing the State of the benefits of taxation 
and other obvious advantages. This is 
a fair subject for debate. It is natural 
enough for a State not to want a third 
of its territory owned and regulated by 
an absentee landlord who administers 
its affairs from Washington, two thou- 
sand miles away. If these public lands 
were turned over to the Western States 
to be treated by them in their own way, 
they would undoubtedly be handled on 
much the same basis as is now proposed 
by the Federal Government. 


The Shipping Bill 


T IS sometimes said in Washington 

with friendly and humorous exaggera- 
tion that there are only two people who 
know what the Shipping Bill means, 
President Wilson and the son-in-law 
member of his Cabinet, Secretary Mc- 
Adoo of the Treasury; and it is fre- 
quently added that there is some un- 
certainty about the completeness of 
President Wilson’s knowledge. However 
this may be, it is clear that the debates 
in the Senate have shown either that the 
Democrats don’t know much about it 
or that they don’t care much about it. 
It is no exaggeration to say that the 
Republican opposition has been acute 
and masterly. No less than six Repub- 
lican Senators have a better grasp than 
the Democrats on the practical activi- 
ties of government such as the suggested 
Shipping Bill. They areSenators Weeks 
of Massachusetts, Cummins of Iowa, 
Borah of Idaho, Lodge of Massachusetts, 
Burton of Ohio, and Root of New York. 
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Government Shipping 


R. WILSON says one of the chief advantages of Government- 

owned ships is that they will stimulate the building and ex- 
ploiting of privately owned shipping. It is difficult to conceive the 
kind of reasoning which arrives at this conclusion. Government 
competition is subsidized competition, and no privately owned and 
privately managed enterprise wants to suffer it. Mr. WILSON’S 
claim is just like saying that the adoption of the parcel post ought 
to have caused more private corporations to go into the express 
business. lt didn’t—not by a good deal. 


Some Aspects of Politics 


T IS AN unhappy but obvious fact that in many sections of the 

country political discussion which ought to center about prin- 
ciples and leaders has been submerged in bitter controversy over 
two points which involve the maximum of prejudice and bigotry, 
namely, the prohibition question and the Catholic question. 


Concerning Our Secretary of State 


ANTO DOMINGO is a little country on the island of Haiti, down 

below Cuba, of some eighteen thousand square miles and about 
half a million population—all shades. Santo Domingo was much 
harassed by revolutions up to 1907, when ROOSEVELT appointed a 
collector of customs and our Government assumed a sort of half- 
way guardianship over it. If ever there was a trust relationship, 
this is one; if ever there was a chance to set an example of good 
work, of honest and efficient administration, the chance and the 
duty are ours there. But this is the place where WILLIAM JEN- 
NINGS BRYAN tried to edge in his job-hunting Democrats, the faith- 
ful brethren of his many campaigns. The contrast between the 
men that are needed in Santo Domingo and the political hack work- 
ers BRYAN put there is fairly comic in its breadth. This is clearly 
the explanation of PINDELL of Peoria and of all the other second- 
rate politicans that BRYAN foisted on our disrupted diplomatic 
service. Were Minister ROCKHILL and others like him retired only 
to make room for these campaign spielers and corn-belt Hannas? 
It is a great weakness of WooDROW WILSON’s Administration that 
his lack of vigorous personal contacts, his absorption in abstrac- 
tions, leaves him defenseless against this petty and sordid trading 
in appointments by those under him. As for BRYAN, the country 
is pretty clearly disgusted with the contrast between the high-flown 
ethical pretensions of his famous Chautauqua speeches and the 
everyday reality of his political practices. It is like some old deacon 
who will sniffle about yesterday’s “precious sermon” and then pro- 
ceed to dicker for Widow BROWN’s meadowland. This is not mod- 
ern business, and BRYAN in Santo Domingo is not modern politics. 


** Just a Big Slob”’ 


T IS IDLE for the enemies of BRYAN and the Administration to 

claim that there was anything sinister in a financial way in the 
Santo Domingo matter. Indeed, that whole affair has turned out to 
be a tempest in a teapot. The only important result of it is the un- 
earthing of BRYAN’S letter which revealed him as having the mind 
of a rather cheap spoilsman and being intent upon jobs for “deserv- 
ing Democrats” at a time when our foreign affairs were suffering 
by his inattention and incapacity. The minister whom BRYAN ap- 
pointed, JAMES M. SULLIVAN, was not dishonest. He was, as one of 
the witnesses expressed it “just a big slob.” He did sit around the 
legation in his undershirt and he did take barefoot walks in the 
grass. These were, like BRYAN’s letter, lapses in dignity but not in 
integrity. It is wrong to infer too much about BRYAN from the 
revelation in this letter. He really means ail that he says on the lec- 
ture platform. His idealism is that of a self-hypnotized evangelist. 
Indeed, platform evangelism was the career BRYAN was born for. 
To put him into a position requiring dignity, taste, and accuracy of 
mind was a cruelty to him and an injustice to the country. He is as out 
of place in the State Department as BILLY SUNDAY or PADEREWSKI. 


The Failure of Success 


R. BRYAN’S CAREER illustrates the high cost of a place in 
the sun. So long as he was a failure he was a brilliant suc- 
cess. It was Mr. BRYAN’S free-silver eloquence as much perhaps 
as any one force that stiffened MCKINLEY’s backbone as defender 
of sound money. As “Boy Orator,” as missionary of popular gov- 
ernment, as vigorous defender of all the moralistic truisms, as a 
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candidate for the Presidency perennially turned down and perenni- 
ally cheerful, Mr. BRYAN deserved well of the Republic. Ironically 
enough, his crowning public service, his action at Baltimore in 
making sure WOODROW WILSON’S nomination, marked the begin- 
ning of the end. For BRYAN’S public usefulness ended where his 
public service began. Perhaps he was discouraged from making 
a real effort to be an efficient Secretary of State by the thought 
that men like JEFFERSON, MARSHALL, MONROE, CLAY, WEBSTER, 
CALHOUN, SEWARD, BAYARD, BLAINE, OLNEY, HAY, and Roor had 
preceded him. That attainment to high office marks not the crown. 
ing of a career but the chance to carve one out of opportunity has 
been too subtle an idea for Mr. BRYAN. His idea of administering 
the foreign relations of a great nation in stirring times is amply 
suggested in that foolish, almost shameless, letter to W. W. Vick: 
How many jobs have you for my friends and at what salary? It 
is the old idea of GAMBETTA in France, who told Mme. ADAM that 
it was only just if after leading his soldiers to battle he let them 
have the booty. The effect of incompetent spoilsmanship upon our 
relations with the other American republics does not worry our 
Secretary of State—he is too sure of his own virtue; for Mr. 
BRYAN has the foozly type of mind which really thinks that good 
intentions are all that is essential to virtue. To such a mind 
anarchy in Mexico is only a fact—and facts never deeply concern 
Mr. BRYAN. An idealist in all things but performance, Mr. BRYAN 
is not ashamed to be found out; he claims to be proud of his loyalty 
to his friends. It will be his epitaph that his life as an effective poli- 
tician ended when an opportunity was given him to prove himself a 
statesman. He worked to give the nation WILSOoN—but after that 
beginning he made of himself a millstone for Mr. WILSON’S neck. 


The Basis of Morals 


FTER FIFTEEN MONTHS’ study and investigation the Anti- 
Vice Committee of the Wisconsin Legislature reported that 
the greatest cause of commercialized vice is the use of intoxicating 
liquor, that the wage question had no material relation to a girl’s 
downfall. Its recommendations center about the problem of 
boozeless amusements and recreation. Give people a chance at a 
decent and interesting life, and the vast majority of them will be 
moral from choice. The remainder must then be prevented from 
preying on their fellows. The problem of vice calls for a sane use 
of what social resources the modern community has; we must learn 
how to live in towns built primarily for business. This is difficult, 
but not impossible, and a lot of our cities are getting at it. 


Anarchists 


ERHAPS the German apologists resident in this country can 

easily explain it, but we would like to see some comment from 
them on this honest outgiving by MAXIMILIAN HARDEN, one of 
Germany’s leading political journalists: 

Let us drop our miserable attempts to excuse Germany’s action. Not 
against our will and as a nation taken by surprise did we hurl ourselves into 
this gigantic venture. We willed it. We had to will it. We do not stand be- 
fore the judgment seat of Europe. We acknowledge no such jurisdiction. Our 
might shall create a new law in Europe. It is Germany that strikes, only to 
stop when she has conquered new domains for her genius. 


Since HARDEN spoke out, this genius has expressed itself in the air- 
ship raids on undefended English coast towns. HARDEN’S advice to 
Germany to drop its “miserable attempts” to excuse its earlier action 
applies to these actions too. Negligible, so far as direct military con- 
sequences go, this bomb dropping on noncombatants does have one 
effect. It may not alter the inevitable result, but it does success- 
fully translate into terms of action the newer German philosophy. 


Homage to Belgium 


EADERS of former Senator BEVERIDGE’S article in this issue, 

“On the Doorstep of War,” must not be surprised to hear that 
the Dutch have other sentiments for the homeless Belgians than 
their natural pity. The jealousies of Hollander and Belgian are 
historic. In 1830 Belgium upset the arrangement by which a Dutch 
king reigned over both countries. though the Belgian revolutionists 
got rather the worst of it till they received French military aid plus 
England’s moral support. Between the Hollanders and the Bel- 
gians there are differences of temper, of speech, of religion. The 
Belgian people is, more than any other, powerfully cooperative and 
Socialist, in spite of the strong hold of the Church; whereas the 
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Dutch Socialists form only a small minority. It is altogether natu- 
ral and worldly-wise for Holland to maintain the strictest sort of 
neutrality, and yet, by way of realizing what some of the leaders 
of her thought are saying, listen to this passage from an eloquent 
“Letter to the Flemings,” published in the Antwerp “Handelsblad”’ 
by a Hollander of letters, Mr. FREDERIK VAN EEDEN: 


You, Belgium, it is you who have conquered. No material victory of the 
usurper can overcome your victory. Little Belgium has done what powerful 
Germany has avowed it could not do. Belgium has maintained law and jus- 
tice in the extremest distress. Belgium 





Apples of Gold 


ooh ae CAL., plans a great celebration to take place in 
April, 1915. It is the founding of the citrus-fruit industry 
of California that is to be commemorated by means of an expo- 
sition and a festival. One hundred and twenty-five thousand Cali- 
fornians earn their living in this business, in which hundreds of 
millions of dollars are invested. Now, our grandparents looked upon 
the orange as a fruit to be eaten only by the well to do, the reckless, 
or the ill. To-day it is as common as the home-grown apple, and 

sometimes cheaper. Florida and 





has proved thereby that she will main- 
tain at the cost of unheard-of sufferings 
a social morality higher than Germany’s. 
That is why I, Hollander, would rather 
belong to the crushed Belgian nation 
than to arrogant and puissant Ger- 
many. All the peoples are imploring 
to-day the aid of Gop. No people has 
a better right to it than the Belgians. 


Still in the Ring 


HE EFFETE EAST is still not 
quite dead to the possibilities of 
the land and its development. We 
like to point this out once in a while 
to those of our Western friends who 
regard New England as given over 
body and soul to manufacture, stand- 
patism, and “culture.” For instance, 
in Vermont the State Agricultural 
College and University of Vermont 
conduct an extension service. Here is 
the two-day schedule assigned to one 
little village miles off the railroad: 
10 a.m.—Corn Crop. 11 a. m—Limes and 
Liming. 1.30 p.m.—Hay Crop. 2.15 p.m. 
—Mixing and Balancing Rations. 3 p. m.— 
Potatoes. 7.30 p. m.—Cow Tests. 8.30 p.m. 
—Man, Milk, and Bacteria (lantern). 

10 a. m.—Balancing Rations (labora- 
tory). 1.30 p. m.—Commercial Fertil- 
izers. 2.15 p. m.—What Feed Shall We 
Buy? 3 p. m.—Farm Butter Making. 
7.30 p. m.—Milk, Cream, or Butter. 8.30 
p. m.—General Forestry (lantern). 

And here is one day’s program in 
the “Home Economics Section”’: 





California are to be thanked for 
this, and California must thank Mr. 
WILLIAM SAUNDERS, who in 1868 
was the horticulturist of the little 
Government service at Washington 
which has developed into our won- 
derful Department of Agriculture. 
Mr. SAUNDERS learned that at Bahia, 
Brazil, a seedless orange tree ex- 
isted. He secured some small trees 
which he had budded for the pur- 
pose. The first shipment died in 
transit, and Mr. SAUNDERS sent for 
another to be packed according to 
his own minute directions. These 
grew in the greenhouse, under his 
charge, in the old Botanical Gardens, 
now to be removed to Rock Creek 
Park. In 1873 two of these trees 
were sent to a friend of BEN BUTLER 
of Massachusetts, then in Congress 
and possessed of a Congressman’s , 
“pull.” Mrs. C. L. TIBBETTS of 
Riverside, Cal., planted the trees, 
and they are still living. When 
they began to bear, the merits of 
the seedless fruit were recognized 
at once, and it was named the 
Washington navel orange. Noth- 
ing could be more fitting or more 
poetic than Riverside’s celebration 
of this victory of peace. 





Fits, in the Mt, Loule “ Pos'-Di-patch” Have Another Orange 





9.30 to 10.30 a. m.—What Shall We 
Feed the Family? 10.30 to 11.30 a. m.— Ye a 
The School Lunch and Dinner Pail. 2 to Going WV est 


3 p. m.—A Few Points About House Fur- 





NCIDENTALLY, this is a good 
This Year place to acknowledge the box of 


Satsuma oranges which was sent to 








nishing. 3 to 4 p. m.—Improving the 
Woman’s Workshop. 

Probably New England has more deserted farms than any other 
equal area in the world. But it looks as if she were beginning 
to face her problem squarely and striving to work her way back 
to a position as a faithful custodian of the soil. 


Health Note 


E REJOICE in the progress of equal suffrage and other bet- 

terments as much as most anyone, but it does rather loosen 
the foundations of our faith in the sex when, on a mild day, we 
hear an intelligent-looking woman with two turns of a fur thing 
about her neck exclaim how she is always catching cold and can- 
not imagine why! But, then, not all of ’em have the furs. 


Sincerity 


ATURALLY we feel a glow of friendliness for a correspond- 

ent who classifies himself as “a long-time subscriber.” But 
J. D. HENDERSON of Knoxville, Tenn., has another bit of news 
which cheers us: 
In your editorial columns of December 26, 1914, you refer to an adver- 
tising sign in a drug store in Topeka, Kas. I feel that it is right and proper 
to tell you that Topeka has nothing on Knoxville, Tenn, as there has been for 
four years a sign in a prominent place in the store of F. B. SHARP, druggist, 
which reads as follows: “IF YOU ARE SICK ENOUGH TO TAKE MEDI- 
CINE, CONSULT A PHYSICIAN. ADVERTISING, NOT MERIT, SELLS 
MOST OF THE PATENT MEDICINES.” 
Good! Who can tell us of some other druggist who falls into line 
among the sincere ones by admitting the truth about nostrums? 








this office by Mr. M. J. MCDERMOTT, 
president of the National Bank of 
Mobile, Ala. Alabama folks are eager to make the world know that 
California and Florida are not the only States that raise oranges. 
Several of the southern counties of Alabama, and of Mississippi as 
well, have secured a good deal of prosperity through the cultivation 
of this new variety. The Satsuma is a smaller orange, something 
like the variety frequently known as Mandarin. One thing that 
commends it strongly in comparison with its California and Florida 
cousins is the fact that its skin is slightly brittle and its juice, while 
adequate and tasteful, is less exuberant. Peeling the hull from a 
Satsuma orange and eating the contents is a thing that can be done 
in public without any greater violation of sensibilities than is en- 
tailed in the eating of a banana. The Satsuma is an agreeable excep- 
tion to the Cranford ladies’ rule that the only polite and proper way 
to eat an orange is to lock yourself in a room and go to it. 


The Man and the Land 


E READ in a daily newspaper that the California Legislature 

is appropriating $100,000 to employ jobless Californians in the 
work of clearing several thousand acres of State lands. These lands 
will then be subdivided and thrown upon the market at a low price to 
actual settlers. No principal or interest will be demanded during 
the first five years of occupation; subsequently 5 per cent on the 
principal and 6 per cent on deferred payments will be payable for 
twenty years. By that time the man on the land will own the land, 
and it is firured that that means 50,000 families. This is good 
news and California will bear watching while she works out her plan. 
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WHEN GENERAL VON FALKENHAYN, Emperor ie e 
William’s chief strategist, said the other day that the Germans ) : - 
would, if necessary, fight ‘‘to the last ditch and the last man’’ to ; - 
crush the Allies completely, he might have added that his country’s 
adversaries were ready to go just as far. Not the least of the 
costly burdens of the countries at war is the sheltering and feeding hee 
of large numbers of prisoners. Particularly is this true of Ger- ee v4 
many, France, England, and Russia. Some of Germany’s Russian er a y 
prisoners taken in the Warsaw region are seen in the photograph q —— “y wt =” 
above. Germany has about 250,000 Russians and half as paaanononaomaonnncoonommomonommono . seanananeeeetonesen — samannnasonannnen 
many French, English, and Belgians to board until the war is Cunetame At Wan WHT NATIRR. The anit a 
ce ie 9 . : ea JRE. é soldiers are breaking ice on the river Anger : 
over. Russia is feeding about 200,000 Germans and Austrians destreped to 6 pesaile everfiecs, The brides was left bo « force of Resslone tn haste seam 
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; EARLY MORNING IN A WET CAMP. — 
A FRENCH 3-INCH GUN AND CREW near Ypres, Belgium. Artillery of this type has played a hig part in the fighting along the entire and faces in a pool of water that covers om 
western front. Early in the war, when the Allies were losing ground, the 3-inch guns had to compete with the heavy German artillery along the western front. In the Belgian 
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HEROES OF SOISSONS.—General von Kluck (center) and 
five members of his staff. At his right is General von Kuhl; at 
his left, General von Bergmann. The recent eight-day battle 
north of the Aisne, near Soissons, which ended on January 14 with 
a German gain of one mile along a five-mile front, was a terrific 
artillery duel, followed by infantry rushes. The battle began with 
an attack by the French, who fought brilliantly, but were outnum- 
bered by the Germans, whose strength they had underestimated. 
The attack was a part of General Joffre’s general offensive. It 
took four thousand German soldiers five or six days to bury 
the dead, many of whom were left behind by the French. The 
Kaiser was with Von Kluck and helped to direct the fighting 
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A BIG AUSTRIAN SIEGE GUN (on rear truck) being hauled from one position to another on the battle line in the southern part of Russian 


Poland, where the Austro-Hungarian forces are fighting as an adjunct to the German army. 


Part of the equipment is on the tractor 
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SOCIETY SMITH KAY CLEAVER STRAHAN 





This 
neck of the woods isn’t so large but what folks 


ID I know T. Carlyle Smith? Well, rather! 
generally get acquainted. Great little country, Idaho 
—what? You bet. No, I don’t care so much for the 
other parts of the State, but up in these mountains— 
say! Wife and I tried leaving them once. Stayed 
away almost a week. But about Society—that’s what 
the boys called him up here, Society Smith—I should 
say I did know him. Knew his wife, too, before he 
married her, and after for that matter. Nice enough 
fellow—Smith. Friend of yours? Not particularly? 
Haw-haw! That’s what folks always say about 
Smith; odd, ain’t it? 

I was deputy sheriff when Smith was here, besides 
running the livery stable. Sheriff now, and got a 
garage attachment. Pretty good time for six years— 
what? Boys around here have a little joke on Society. 
Ever hear it? Of course we don’t tell it to everybody. 
Keep it under your hat; you understand? Sure. 

Society was here making a bluff of trying to sell 
phonographs. Sold one to Hop Sing, the Chinese doc- 
tor, and the Free For All Saloon bought one, so then 
the other saloons had to come through, making a sum 
total of twelve machines he sold. The church was 
considering buying one, but they didn’t. 

Jimmie Standard was here then working in the 
railroad office. Never happened to meet him, did you, 
in Butte? Too bad. Jimmie was the whitest kid 
that ever hit these parts. Wife never feels of the 
hot-water tank now, and finds it full of hot water, 
but what she sets up wishing Jimmie was here. 

Our house and the Masons’ afforded the only handy 
bathing apparatus there was then. Hotel has put 
in a bathroom since. Whenever wife was baking or 
roasting or anything of the kind, she’d telephone 
down to Jimmie and tell him the tank was full and 
Jimmie’d hotfoot it up and take a bath. Wife said 
Jimmie reminded her of those baby food advertise- 
ments. Said he always looked like his mamma had 
washed him and dressed him and fed him and kissed 
him and put him out to play. She used to jolly me 
by saying she’d like to kiss him herself. I’m not sure 
that I’d ’ve cared—much. Jimmie was the kind of 
kid a man wouldn’t care if he kissed his wife. But 
maybe that was because he could be so darn certain 
that Jimmie wouldn’t kiss another fellow’s wife. 

A person has to go easy describing Jimmie, or 
he’ll make him sound like a sissy; but if you’d ever 
seen him, you’d know he had as much good red blood 
as any man living. Not so awfully tall, he wasn’t, 
but broad and strong as an ox. Brown, curly hair 
and brown eyes and good features; fine-looking fel- 
low, all told, but not too darn handsome, nothing in 
the beauty line, like Society was. 

Jimmie never drank anything. Not that he had 
moral scruples against it, particular, but he didn’t 
like the stuff, he said. Saw him nearly choke to 
death once over two fingers of whisky. When Jimmie 
wanted a real spree he’d get a cup of chocolate with 
whipped cream on top and a slice of cake. 

Never will forget his first gambling venture. It 
was in at the Cour d’Alene bar. He dropped a nickel 
in one of those pocket slot machines and hit the 
pocket the first clip. The nickels poured out until 





Jimmie had to hold his hat to catch ’em. What does 
he do but walk over to Gus Metz—Metz was tending 
bar then—and say: “Here, Gus, your old machine 
broke.” He thought it had, by golly! Metz explained 
and Jimmie treated the bunch. He never gambled 
after that. He was afraid his luck would change. 

Oh, you needn’t smile like that, friend. Jimmie 
wasn’t anybody’s fool. He was just decent, that’s 
all, plumb bone decent. He was made that way in the 
first place, I guess, and he never troubled to change. 
He was the kind that being decent comes easier for 
than being otherwise. And good-hearted—say! He 
shot a man right through the hand once because he 
saw him blind a little dog. No—no, that wasn’t So- 
ciety. Society wasn’t that mean. But I was kind of 
getting off my subject, wasn’t I? 

Society boarded at the Kreigers. Old man Kreiger 
had an interest in the Lord’s Day Mine. What? 
Silver and lead—that’s what all the mines are up 
here. Sure he had money, but his wife took in 
boarders just the same. Louise Kreiger was the only 
unmarried girl in town then, not counting the— 
others, of course. Better say she was the only mar- 
riageable girl, I guess. She was a good girl, helped 
her mother and taught school for the three Johnson 
kids, and the Stumpoff twins, and Ludke’s boy, and 
my Mabel. Cutest little spoopendike Mabel is— But 
I’m off the subject again. As I was saying, Louise 
was a good girl and quick as a trap; a good cook; a 
good sewer, made her own clothes and her mother’s; 
and could play several pieces real pretty on their 
organ. Everybody always spoke about how good- 
hearted Louise was, but she’d have been more popu- 
lar if it hadn’t been for her face, which gave the im- 
pression of sort of going to seed in the vicinity of her 
nose. Well, Louise got dead stuck on Society. Crazy 
about him! She even got better-looking, and that’s 
the surest sign you know. Funny part of it was 
that Society seemed to reciprocate. Straightened up; 
cut out making a booze factory of himself; cut out 
a lot; and almost cut out gambling. He gave her 
some souvenir spoons and a hand-painted belt buckle 
and a phonograph. There was talk pertaining to 
Society’s being interested in old man Kreiger’s 
money, but I never took stock in that. Louise was 
the kind of a girl that if a fellow wasn’t sweet on 
he’d stick away, money or no money. She needed to 
be sort of disguised by love, you understand? She 
was a nice girl, though, and the women folks were 
mighty fond of her. Wife was considering giv- 
fng her a kitchen shower when Ernestine Newhall 
came to town. 


RNESTINE had been going to Moscow University 

for a term, but her health broke down, so she 
came up here to recuperate and visit her sister, 
Mrs. Mason. 

I must say she didn’t look unhealthy. Pretty? 
Lord, but that girl was a winner! She had a pair 
of baby-blue eyes that looked like they had heaven in 
’em, and a head of black hair that looked like it had 
the devil in it, the way it fluffed out and kinked and 
twirled into curls just the size of a man’s little finger. 
I’ve got the best woman in the world and I love 


her better every day, but just the same my fingers 
used to itch to stick themselves into one of Erne- 
stine’s curls. 

Ernestine got in on the No. 11, 7.45 p. m., just in 
time to eat her supper and get ready for the dance 
that night. The Masons were kind of close-mouthed, 
so not more than a dozen of us knew that she was 
coming, and, darn fools that we were, none of us 
thought of posting Jimmie. 

How it was he never saw her coming off the train 
I don’t know, but he didn’t, so he gets off wrong first 
thing at the dance. First place, he went in a soft 
shirt. Jimmie never dolled up when he could do 
otherwise, though he had a full-dress suit, you bet, 
and looked swell in it at that. Society always put 
on full dress at the drop of the whip, church sociables 
and everything, so naturally he was there in full 
war paint. Second place, Jimmie led off the first 
dance with Lilybell. Lilybell was good-hearted, but— 
Was she there? Sure she was there. Everybody in 
town goes to the dances here excepting Hop Sing 
and the minister and his wife, and they usually go 
to look on. Do we dance with her? Sure we do. 
Wife object? Say not; there is never enough women 
folks as it is. Jimmie always took the second dance 
with my wife. Object? Thunder, no! Didn’t I just 
finish telling you what kind of a hairpin Jimmie was? 

Society led off with Louise, of course, since he’d 
taken her there. Louise was the most moral-looking 
girl I ever.saw. She always wore her collars so high 
it took three gold pins to hold them together in the 
back, and she always got the pins in crooked, giving 
you to judge she didn’t own a hand glass. 

Well, as I said, Society led off with Louise, but he 
dropped her like a hot potato before the encore and 
made a bee line for Ernestine and sat and waited till 
she came back. Her partner hadn’t dropped her, 
needless to say. She had on a blue dress that night, 
matching her eyes and showing a dimple in her 
shoulder, and she was the prettiest thing that ever 
struck our town. 

Jimmie danced the last step of the encore out with 
Lilybell, bowed as polite as you please, and beat it to 
where the Masons were sitting. But Ernestine had 
piped his first partner and she said her card was full, 
which was true in about one minute after. She didn’t 
understand our customs then, of course. Mrs. Mason 
explained them to her later and she danced one extra 
with Jimmie, but that was every darn dance he got 
with her all evening. Society had six. The rest of 
the dances he danced with the married women, or 
with Louise, grinning over their shoulders at Erne- 
stine as he did so. 

As I said before, Ernestine would uv made a hit 
in any man’s town, but here she was a three-bagger 
with the bases full at that. She was one of those in- 
nocent, frank, Billie Burkish sort of girls and begins 
brushing flecks off a man’s coat collar immediately 
after introduction and is calling him some nickname 
like “Sir Wicked Eyes” or “Big Man” inside of 
half an hour. But she was a nice girl, all right, just 
a little too blame appealing, that’s all. 

By the end of the first week the other boys had 
dropped out of the game and were rooting on the side 
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lines for Jimmie and Society. Or, to be exact, they 
were rooting for Jimmie and betting on Society. All 
but me: I always place my bets with my hopes or 
not at all. 

I had fifty bones up on Jimmie, but it wasn’t long 
until I began to kiss it good-by. It is funny about 
women, especially the Ernestine Newhall brand, 
when they’re being courted. If a man’s breath smells 
of violets, they think it grew that way for no reason, 
unless that the Lord loved him. Scented soap, tal- 
cum powder, and cologne after shaving goes a lot 
farther than a reputation which never needed any 
scented soap or powdering over to make it clean. 
Jimmie didn’t eat breath perfumers for a good rea- 
son, and he’d as soon’ve thought of lacing his shoes 
with pink ribbon as he would of powdering his face 
up. Oh, sure, I suppose it is soothing, but Jimmie 
never needed to be soothed, especially. 

Society started gambling again. Not that he’d 
ever quit entirely, but he went after it hard this 
time. When he wasn’t beauing Ernestine you could 
always find him in the back room of the Grand 
Palace. He needed the coin and, what’s worse, he 
made it. Cleaned out several of the boys slick as a 
whistle. Some said his methods weren’t all to the 
dander, but they never could prove anything on him. 

The way he spent money for Ernestine was a cau- 
tion. No hand-painted belt buckles and phonographs 
for her, not much. He was always sending clear to 
Oregon for roses for her, in March at that, to say 
nothing of candy and books and music. Gave her a 
gold locket—they were dressy then, you remember 
as big as a bun with two life-size photos of himself 
inside. She wore it dangling around about her knees, 
very prominent. Among other things, he gave her 
a solid silver chasing dish. She used to put on an 
apron the size of my hand, nearly smothered in blue 
ribbons, and stir things around in that dish half the 
evening. 

Jimmie couldn’t keep up the pace. He was pulling 
down his hundred per in the railroad office all right, 
but Society was taking more than that away from 
the boys by the week. Jimmie said he couldn’t relish 
anything cooked in another man’s presence, so he 
used to leave before the rabbit was finished (I did 
hear they were never fit 
to eat anyway), and some- 
times he’d stop in on the 
Kreigers. Louise’d put on 
a checked gingham allover 
and they’d build a fire in 
the range and she’d cook 
up something real tasty. 

I will say for Louise 
that she bore up better 
than was to be expected. 
She didn’t wear any wil- 
lows that anybody could 
notice, and she quit wear- 
ing the hand-painted belt 
buckle and began to comb 
her hair down over her 
ears the way Ernestine 
did. She got some curl- 
ing irons and curled every 
hair on her head, natural 
as life, even had a few of 
those little finger itchers 
floating loose. She sent to 
Seattle and got her some 
new clothes and a front 
lace corset, wife said. It 
certainly made a big im- 
provement in her looks, 
but it was no use, for So- 
ciety never noticed. He 
was too busy looking at 
Ernestine or a handful of 
cards in those days. Louise 
began to go around some 
with Toad Fuller. Several 
of the other boys caught 
on, too, and visited at the 
Kreigers’ pretty often 
after Louise began to curl 
her hair. 

By the time of the fire 
Ernestine was calling So- 
ciety “Laddie” in public 
and Jimmie seemed to be 
out of the game entirely. You read about the fire 
here six years ago? What! In the East at the time? 
Say, did the Eastern papers happen to mention a 
small shake-up and conflagration in California 
Oh, no offense, ours was a trivial affair, few thou- 
sand acres of good timber, that was all. 

It started in the woods across the track from here. 
Noticed some burnt timber as you came in? Yes, I 
expect you did. It’s kind of noticeable. Well, every 
man jack of us here in town was out fighting the 
fire, of course. How’d we fight it? Carried water 
in dippers down from the hotel. No, I’m not string- 
ing you—sure we did. Dippers are the only utensils 
to fight fire with, on account of their long handles. 

We’d been running back and forth with ’em for 
some hours before we missed Society from our midst. 

Feb. ( 


She began to remonstrate with him by calling him ‘‘Laddie 
speaking louder to ‘‘Carlyle’’; two more minutes and she was shrieking in a high, hysterical voice at “Mr. Smith’’ 
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Aren’t sure we would’ve missed him then if Mrs. 
Mason hadn’t come running down, screaming and 
crying and saying that Ernestine and Society had 
gone picnicking over there. Then I did remember that 
they’d come and got two horses from me early in 
the afternoon. 

“If they come down the lower trail,” said Jimmie, 
“they’ll be all right. But in case that Society doesn’t 
know about the lower trail, I think I’d better go in 
and point it out to them. I’ll take a hand car and 
make quick time up the track.” 


E WAS gone before any of us had time td say a 

word. Heroic? Yes—I suppose so. Of course it 
was the only white thing to do, but I guess some of 
us were pretty glad that Jimmie thought of doing it 
and went and did it before we'd thought of it. 

Little while after that the two horses came snort- 
ing down without any riders. But I’m not much of 
a hand at yarning, so | won’t drag out the suspense, 
The folks came in about three hours later, Society 
running the hand car and Jimmie stretched out, pale 
as a turnip, with his head in Ernestine’s lap.: One 
of the falling trees had hit his leg and broken it. 
The other folks weren’t hurt, aside from being some 
singed and a few blisters from sparks. 

We carried Jimmie over to Kreiger’s, it being close, 
and bets went up on him. I could have found plenty 
of takers at two to one on Jimmie, but I’d promised 
wife to quit betting. 

Society was about the sorest thing this side of Mis- 
souri. Said he and Ernestine were getting along all 
right and that there hadn’t been any call for Jim- 
mie’s butting in. Said when he took a girl out he 
guessed he had sense enough to get her home safe, 
without anybody butting in on him. Ernestine 
didn’t say much, but she shot a few glances at So 
ciety out of those baby-blue eyes which I wouldn’t 
care to receive from a girl I was in love with. 

“He was kind and brave,” she said at last. “I’m 
going home now. You needn’t come, Carlyle; of 
course you want to stay here and help the men 
fight fire.” 

Of course Carlyle wanted to stay. Oh, sure! He 
stayed almost ten minutes after Ernestine left. 





I could’ve found plenty of takers at three to one by 
that time, but I couldn’t find wife to get her to 
release me from my fool promise. 

That night Society telegraphed to Portland for 
roses for Ernestine, and when they came she took 
the whole bunch down to Kreiger’s and gave them to 
Jimmie. Did we save the town? Well, here it is. If 
you have plenty of dippers, there’s never much danger. 

It wasn’t very long until Jimmie was down at the 
office again with a crutch. Society had managed to 
take most of the glory out of his deed, though, and 
half the town regarded him as a blame fool. Not 
that Jimmie cared. He was the kind of a kid who’d 
rather be thought a darn fool than a hero any day 
in the week. 

Soon as Jimmie was out and around again, Erne 
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stine eased up on her attentions. Society gave her 
a sparkler as big as the blue in her eye. She swore 
it was merely a “friendship gift” from “Laddie,” but 
she didn’t put much over on any of us. We were 
pretty certain “Laddie” wouldn’t give diamonds for 
no reward coming. 

I’m not superstitious, but from the day Society 
got that diamond from back East his luck began to 
change. One thing, I think he’d spent so darn much 
on it that he played more recklessly trying to get it 
back. Society was never what you might call a free 
hand with his money. He spent enough on Erne- 
stine—sure he did—but the more he spent on her the 
more time he spent in the back room of the Grand 
Palace. When his luck changed on him he quit 
going picnicking and such with her in the afternoons. 
Would stay at her house about two hours every eve- 
ning and then beat it back to the game. But that 
didn’t benefit Jimmie much, for he had to stick in 
the office all day to pull down his hundred per. 

Boys were beginning to suggest that Society was 
about at the end of his rope. So when he and Erne- 
stine came down to the stable one evening to hire a 
rig I took him aside and whispered that I'd have to 
ask for the money in advance. He was ugly as a 
scarecrow about it, but when he saw I meant busi- 
ness he counted out the change in chicken feed. That 
wasn’t like Society. His favorite pastime was to 
flash big gold boys on a fellow, especially if he 
thought the fellow couldn’t change them. 

He paid me for an hour, I’d waited two and was 
getting sore as a boiled owl when Jeff Mason and 
his wife came tearing in. Ernestine had left a note 
on her pincushion, in the regular way, saying that 
she and Laddie had eloped, and to tell me they would 
send the rig back from Yellow Sox—they weren’t 
meaning to steal it. 

Mrs. Mason kept crying and saying that her 
mother would never forgive her, and Jeff kept shout- 
ing at me to hitch up and go after them and arrest 
them. I couldn’t make him understand that, as they 
were both of age, there was no law against them 
eloping. Mrs. Mason was brighter than her hus- 
band, as I’ve found is often the case. 

“If we could only get them on some other 
charge,” she sniffed. “If 
only Ernestine hadn’t said 
they weren’t going to steal 
the rig!” 

We stood around and 
stared at each other. 
Seemed as if there should 
be plenty of charges we 
could get Society on, but 
we couldn’t recall them 
right then. 

“Of course I don’t 
know,” said Mrs. Mdson at 
last, “but Mrs. Kreiger 
told me the other day that 
Carlyle hadn’t paid his 
board bill for three 
months.” 

That was a gray horse 
of a different color. Elop- 
ing with your girl is one 
thing, and jumping your 
board bill is another.” 

“T’ll find out,” said Jeff, 
and he hotfooted it for the 
Kreigers’. 


“ 





He came back in about 
twenty minutes. Old man 
Kreiger was with him, col- 
oring the air at every step. 
Not only had _ Society 
jumped his bill, but he’d 
borrowed eighty-five cents 
off the old man that night. 

“Jumped his bill for 
three months, and he ate 
like a wild man and stol’d 
my eighty-five cents and 
broke my _  daughter’s 
heart!” the old man kept 
shouting over and over, 
with suitable adjectives, of 
course. 

Well, I didn’t lose time 
in getting out a warrant 
and saddling Sally. Her full name was Saleratus. 
Wasn’t a horse in Idaho that could beat her time. 
I’d given Society old Molly. Molasses was her full 
name, on account of the speed she couldn’t make 
when running. Pretty good—what? There wasn’t 
a minister this side of Yellow Sox, which was ten 
miles away, so I was pretty certain I could catch 
them before any damage was done. 

But I needn’t have hurried so fast. Society seemed 
to be mighty unlucky on his jaunts with Ernestine. 
I hadn’t gone three miles till I ran across them, stuck 
in a mud hole. Society was beating the tar out of 


) 


poor old Molly and Ernestine was crying and beg- 
ging him to quit. . 

I didn’t take up much time begging or crying, but 
he quit Then I flashed (Con ded on page 34) 
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| BARBARA’S MARRIAGES 


BY MAUDE RADFORD WARREN 


CHAPTER VII 
MERIDIAN 


HE reached her stick toward him, but it was too 

short. She tore the long handkerchief from about 
her neck, knotted it tightly, fastened it in the crotch 
at the end of her stick, and leaning far over held it 
toward him. He missed it, and then caught it. Bar- 
bara was pulled forward by the sudden wrench, but 
not far, for she had entrenched both her feet and her 
waist behind jutting knobs of granite, immemorially 
fixed. She held hard to the stick, her teeth clenched, 
her eyes set. Slowly Hare pulled himself toward the 
side of the cliff. He felt his belt giving, but he saw 
an outshoot of rock somewhat to the left of him and 
perhaps two feet below the spar to which he hung. 
He passed his arm through the looped handkerchief, 
and leaped for the rock just as his belt broke 
Barbara winced as she felt the pull on her stick. Al- 
most her grasp gave way, but she held on. In a mo- 
ment the strain relaxed. Hare looked up, flushed, 
bright-eyed, his head thrust far back. 

“Thank you, dearest,” he called. 

“Will you—will you wait till some of the men can 
pull you up?” she asked quaveringly. 

“No; I’ll climb down the rest of the way. 
do it—now.” 

She made no answer. Rising, she went wearily up 
the trail, telling the others who were waiting that 
Hare had‘missed his footing, and had had a nar- 
row escape, but had continued his quest for his stick. 
In a few minutes he rejoined her, stick in hand. 

“You knew I’d come back?” he said. 

“T think I did.” 

“You want me to go away to-morrow?” 

“T’ll tell you to-night. Please go on ahead.” 


I can 


He bounded forward, his eyes triumphant. Bar- 
bara watched him till he was out of sight. Then she 
turned back and hurried alone down the trail. She 


walked hard and fast, and when she reached Hilton’s 
Camp she went straight to her tent. She took off her 
climbing dress and put on the only white gown she 
possessed. She wound her light-brown hair in a 
wreath about her head. Around her neck she put the 
blue beads which Hare had said were like her eyes. 
Lastly she drew off the wedding ring Rhodes had 
placed upon her hand. Then she sat waiting. 

Twilight came and the moon rose. The 
about the log fire grew fewer; all footsteps ceased. 
Then she heard softly and insistently the call— 
“Poor Bob White’”—‘“Poor Bob White.” Even in the 
whistle, she could detect a love note. Slowly she 
went to the door of her tent. Hare stood beside the 
pine tree. He came toward her. When he saw her 
white gown, he stopped. Then he took the last 
few steps quickly, masterfully and put his 
arms about her. 

“My darling,” he whispered. 

She forgot that she was only his trial sweet- 
heart, and, sinking toward him, only knew 
that she loved him, and felt that the future 
was to bind them to each other. 


voices 


ARBARA now took a quaint pleasure in 
what she called “keeping up appearances.” 
In the morning she liked to come across Hare 
accidentally, as they were on their way to 
breakfast. Their eyes would meet, full of 
joyous significance, then they would draw 
veils of indifference over those eyes, and enter 
the dining room, addressing each other only 
occasionally. They were careful at first not 
to go off on any excursion alone, but during 
their climbing, which, as usual, Hare always 
led, Barbara often outstripped the others, and 
joined him. Then, while they waited for 
their slower companions, they would exchange 
tender speeches. They never found time long 
enough to say all that was in their hearts 
and minds. They enjoyed the piquancy of 
making love to each other with words and 
eyes as they looked down at the irregular line 
of climbers on the trail below. They enjoyed, 
too, so engineering the climbing exploits that 
they should take over again, in precise order, 
all the trails they had followed in those poor 
days before they belonged to each other. 
“Do you love me ath well ath you did 
yesterday?” Barbara would ask Hare in 
imitation of little Bobby. 
“Better, sweetheart,” he would reply. 
Hare had heard all about curly-headed 
Bobby, and she had realized as she 


had told him stories of the baby, and 
heard his stories of the Farley children 
and 


others of his little patients, that 
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Hare had a keen love for children, a strong sense of 
fatherhood. She had marveled that a man who 
longed to have his own children growing up about 
him should have been so late in finding love. Her 
own maternal instinct was even stronger than be- 
fore, for in her love for him there was now an ele- 
ment of maternity. 

One day, when the trail had been short, and an 
hour or two remained before supper, he asked her 
to make a little excursion with him. 

“Will it be wise?” she said. “They’ll see us going.” 

“I’m going to take you to a place that is in plain 
sight of the camp,” he said, “and besides, Madame 
Prudence, we’ll not be gone fifteen minutes, unless 
you make me forget how time goes—as you al- 
ways do.” 

He led her up the steep path behind her tent. Soon 
they were standing some sixty feet above the level 
of the camp. Annie Bestor waved a distant hand- 
kerchief, and Barbara replied. 

“Know where we are, Babby mine?” Hare asked. 

“Just now I’m with you, beloved,” she said. 

“Look at the juniper tree behind you.” 

She looked at the glossy, stunted tree attentively. 
Upon the trunk was a roughly cut ovtline of some 
animal. 

“What is it?” she asked. 
lion, dear?” 

“Meant to be,” he said. 

“You always used to be drawing lions in your 
schoolbooks and exercises,” she said. “I remember 
when I was a little girl—oh,” she added in sudden 
comprehension. 

“Don’t look at me like that,” he said, “or I shall 
be tempted to forget that we are in full sight of our 
dear companions. Yes, Barbara, it was here I first 
kissed you.” 

She looked at him with tender eyes, and with a 
quick sympathetic remembrance of what that hour 
had meant to her in its joy and misconception. 

“IT don’t know whether you understand what that 
lion symbolizes to me,” Hare said. “You see, when I 
first went to Grassmere to study with your brothers, 
I noted a certain device on the stained-glass windows 
in the hall, stamped on the back of the leathern 
chairs, and on the insides of the book covers. I 
asked Gilbert what it was and he replied that it was 
your crest. So when I went home I asked my 
father what our crest was, and he replied that poor 
people did not have any. That depressed me for a 
while; and then I decided I’d have one of my own, 


“It looks like—is it a 


They were drinking at 
@ spring, waiting for 
the other climbers 
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and I chose the lion, because he was the king of 
beasts. I didn’t mean to have any cheap animal 
like a bear or a unicorn.” 

Barbara saw something athetic in this confession, 

“It was just like your glorious ambition to choose 
a lion—the dear brave little boy,” she crooned. 

“T used to draw that lion when lessons were hard, 
or when it seemed to me that I never could succeed,” 
Hare went on. “I meant it as a spur to courage. 
Since my school days I have still used it now and 
then—when I have an unusual spirit of ambition, or 
when I am very much moved, or very triumphant. 
Some day, if a very sweet and sacred dream comes 
true—if I win to my own son, I shall give him the 
device of this lion.” 

She looked at him with shy and shining eyes. At 
the moment she felt very close to him, as if they 
were at one in their highest hope, the dream of re- 
peating the best of themselves in other lives that 
would build a glorious route of living throughout the 
ages. But Hare was looking beyond her. The 
dream, she thought, was one they must not yet speak 
of together. 

“When did you draw this particular lion?” she 
asked. 

He came back to her quickly. 

“My dearest!” he murmured. “There is not a 
place where we’ve been since our idyl began that | 
have not marked in some fashion. I’ve gone alone 
to do it. Perhaps long before you were awake; or 
maybe before supper, while you were still in your 
tent; or maybe, late, late at night, when I couldn’t 
sleep and got out of my cabined little shack to find 
the stars large, and the moon pale, and the day be- 
ginning to stir. I’ve bruised my fingers making 
cairns for you, Barbara.” 


HE loved the sentiment that had prompted the 

monuments, and her eyes were eloquent. 

“Take care,” he said. “If you look at me like that 
again, I’ll not be able to help kissing you, and then 
everybody in the place will know.” 

“I’m so glad you thought of it, Leonard.” 

“Dear little love,” he murmured. 

That was Hare’s highest term of endearment; and 
nothing else he ever said gave Barbara such a happy 
sense of power over him. 

She never wore black now, and she began to 
bedizen her khaki climbing clothes with touches of 
color; about her hat she wound, instead of a sober 
black searf, one of scarlet or of blue, the colors in 
which Hare liked her most. She always wore blue 
or coral beads. But she needed no such external 
decoration, for all the youth she had missed had 
come back; the little dancing torches were never ab- 
sent now from her eyes. 

“My dear, you look wonderful,” Annie 
to her. “The State of California ought to pay you 
a salary simply to advertise the curative properties 
of the Sierras. 
you have.” 

“I reckon it’s because I’ve pitched all my depress- 
ing past behind me,” Barbara said. 

It amused her to make such re- 
marks, with a meaning which Annie 
Bestor would not understand. 

“If I could just have a radiant crea- 
ture like you teaching in my school,” 
Annie Bestor said, “the standard of 
~ my girls’ work in history would rise. 
\ Never mind; I’ll be seeing you next 

summer. Let’s all come back here.” 
“I'd love it,” Barbara said. 
She and Hare and Annie Bestor 
\ were the only ones left of the guests 
who had begun the season together. 


Jestor said 


I’ve never seen a person improve as 


: The three saw a good deal of each 

other during the day, and Barbara 

- hoped that she had so contrived mat- 

Le ters that in the eyes of their other com- 

mee Ee panions Hare seemed to pay no more 


attention to her than to her friend. 
Yet, as Hare knew, she was deceiving 
herself; it was generally assumed that 
she and he were either engaged, or 
were on their way to an engagement. 


“Where is your wedding ring?” asked Annie 
Bestor suddenly. “I hope you have not lost it?” 
“No,” Barbara said, “but I was afraid I might 


lose it in all this rough climbing. It’s rather loose.” 
It was the first overt falsehood she had felt obliged 
to tell, and she was uncomfortable over its utterance. 
“They say it’s bad luck to lose them—not that I be- 
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lieve in such stuff, and not that you haven’t had 
about your share of bad luck,” Annie Bestor re- 
marked in a speculative tone. 

During the first days of their idyl, Barbara was 
troubled by few doubts. In the beginning, she asked 
herself no questions. Without analyzing the grounds 
of her belief, she felt sure that Hare loved her. His 
face, his voice, his words all showed it. There was 
no word said at first of the future, but Barbara was 
certain that their future would be one. She idealized 
Hare utterly; he was the mos? noble, most unselfish, 
most unworldly of men, so perfect in all that spelled 
excellence of character. Life was going to make up 
to her for all her drab days. 

There came a little rift in their singing lute one 
morning. They were drinking at a spring, waiting 
for the other climbers who...oiled far behind them. 
Barbara mentioned having had 
a letter from Thornton. 

“And, honey, what do you 
reckon!” she said. “Lucia 
Streeter has been there all sum- 
mer in that hot hole, just to be 
near him. Isn’t that devotion?” 

“She oughtn’t to take risks 
like that with her health,” Hare 
said, crisply. “However, she’s 
much stronger than she was five 
years ago. Besides, she’s got 
money. No man would tie him- 
self up for life to a woman who 
threatened to be sickly unless 
she had money. Thornton 
wouldn’t, I wager.” 

“You—I suppose you are talk- 
ing like a doctor?” said Bar- 
bara slowly. 

“I’m talking like a man. A 
man, doctor or not, is a fool who 
marries a woman that hasn’t got 
the best of health. He owes it to 
himself to protect himself from 
weak nerves.” 

Barbara said nothing, but she 
felt disquieted. As the day 
went on, and as she brooded over 
his remarks, her spirits fell. 
Hare had spoken not like a man 
capable of great love, but like a 
worldly man putting himself and 
his welfare first, and love second. 
Hare noted her drooping manner, but it was not 
until late in the afternoon that he was able to speak 
to her alone. “What’s the matter, Babby mine?” he 
asked. Tired?” 

“No,” she said. 

“Have I done anything?” 

“Leonard,” she said. “Suppose—suppose you felt 
the great love that we long for, and I became a crip- 
ple, would you refuse to take me just because of my 
disability?” 

“How can you ask, my child?” 

“But would you?” she persisted. “I’m thinking 
of what you said this morning and I want the truth.” 

“When I spoke this morning,” Hare said slowly, 
“T was thinking of Thornton—of the average man. 
If I felt this great love, nothing in the world would 
matter but the object of it—but you, Barbara, for no 
one but you would ever be the object.” 

Barbara was only partially comforted. She knew 
well enough what the cause of her discontent was. 
Her question had assumed that there was no cer- 
tainty yet that the great love had come to Hare; and 
his reply had confirmed the assumption. Perhaps, 
she thought, it was better to face that fact, if such 
the fact was; on the other hand, had she not lost 
something by allowing Hare to put their uncertainty 
into words? 


NIGHT or two later they were together under the 
stars. The lights in the camp were all quenched; 

they could see nothing but the dark blue of the trees 
below. They were too far from the river to hear its 
voice. They were telling of all that had happened 
during the day. Barbara had noted that Hare rarely 
talked to her of any of his personal affairs which 
had to do directly with his life in Pasadena. For 
example, he had had that night a large pile of mail, 
but he had not alluded to it. Barbara hoped that she 
had no more curiosity than the average woman, and 
no greater desire to be a monopolist, but she could 
not help wishing that Hare were less reticent. 

“Have you heard from Mrs. Farley lately?” she 
asked, carelessly. 

“Yes, I had a letter on Tuesday,” he returned. 

That had been the day on which Barbara had heard 
from Thornton. She had spoken of his letter to 
Hare, and yet Hare had not mentioned hearing from 
Mrs. Farley. Of course, she told herself, she was 
more frank than he; but still, it would seem that 
they might tell each other everything. 

“Does she like it in that seashore place?” she asked. 

“Fairly well, I believe. Farley chose it; so that 


on those occasions when he had to get back to Los 
Angeles on business he needn’t be away more than 
two days. He’s a good fellow, but perfectly absurd 
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in his refusal to be separated from his family. Once 
he promised to camp with a lot of fellows, and three 
days after he set out he turned back. He couldn’t 
face a separation of three whole weeks. 

“Do you think it so absurd?” asked Barbara in a 
muffled tone. 

“Well, don’t you? The idea of being so bound in 
spirit that—well, it simply doesn’t seem manly to me.” 

“T think it’s beautiful,” Barbara said. “He loves 
his wife so that a holiday without her isn’t a holiday. 
That’s the way it ought to be with a great love!” 

“Not necessarily,” Hare said in a crisp tone. 
“Every human being, wife or husband, has the right 
to go off alone at times.” 

“The right—oh, yes.” 

“The obligation, if you prefer it. Barbara, child, 
if all comes out as we hope it will, there will be times 








‘*That ought to make us friends, surely,’’ 
Helen said. ‘‘I am wondering if you won't come 
and stay a few days with me before you go home’ 


when I’ll leave you. And think of the joy of the re- 
turn! It will be like a new honeymoon, to come back 
to you. We’ll need brief separations in order to ap- 
preciate our blessings. Wouldn’t you be willing for 
me to go?” 

“I’d be willing for you to go, but I’d want you to 
be unable to leave me,” said Barbara honestly. 

“Oh, you naive child!” Hare laughed. 

“Don’t you like me the way I am?” she murmured. 

“T like your little ways. I like the way you lean to 
me, close, close, with little murmurs of content. 
Barbara, I did not know how sweet you were.” 

She kissed his fingers, one by one: 

“I could make a poem about each of these,” she 
said. “I could sing a song for every vein you have.” 

“Who would have dreamed that you were so 
demonstrative,” he murmured. “You always seemed 
to me so self-contained. I used to think of you on 
horseback, your chin well a-tilt, looking down a bit 
on the rest of the world. I never guessed—that you 
had such red blood in your veins.” 

How little he knew, indeed, Barbara thought, that 
it was perhaps not daring, but cowardice that had 
brought her to him; the gambler’s fear to withdraw 
from a chance that stands between him and poverty. 
She looked at him broodingly. 

“I see your eyes as stars,” Hare said. “Barbara, 
dear little love, I’d like to climb to the stars and 
make some of them into a wreath for your hair. I 
feel as if I could, too. These days with you—this 
idyl—I feel that I could accomplish anything. What 
do you want me to do for you, Barbara?” 

“Live for me,” breathed Barbara. 

When she was alone, she thought with unwilling- 
ness of his contempt for Farley’s inability to leave 
his family. She felt that for herself she could never 
get a deep enough draft of love, but Hare was not 
like that. She wondered, with a catch of her heart, 
whether he really was capable of a deep love, and 
then she pushed away the thought. She must believe 
that he was. Failing that, she must believe that he 
would think he was. Barbara could not face the pos- 
sibility that Hare might not want to marry her. 
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Yet from that time on, she no longer lived in each 
moment as it passed, trusting without question to the 
future. Always, even in Hare’s tenderest moments 
she was waiting for some word that would go beyond 
the present. When he said that she was wonderful, 
that he had never known there could be such happi- 
ness, she kept waiting for him to say: 

“And it shall go on forever.” 

But he never said more than, “I hope life is going 
to give us what we want.” 

She was happy in being with him, in feeling that 
she held him as no one else ever had, in seeing him 
grudge the days as they passed, but she demanded 
more happiness than that. She demanded what no 
man or woman can have so long as there are in the 
world such factors as death and change; she would 
have certainty. Were there wiles, she wondered, that 

would bring him to the knowl- 
edge that he wanted her and 
forever? She blushed at the 
thought, but she returned to 





“yo % ~ it. Sometimes her sense of 
“Zi 


waiting was so intense that 
she was afraid he might 
feel it. 

So day after day went by, 
until mid-August arrived. 
Annie Bestor went back to 
her school, with lamentations 
that her year began so 
promptly. One by one the 
guests of the camp dropped 
away. Barbara knew that 
she ought to say something 
about going, and yet she 
dreaded to speak. She knew 
that when it came to a ques- 
tion of parting, she would 
find out how she stood with 
Hare, and she was in part 
afraid of the knowledge, and 
in part convinced that every 
day they had together in the 
mountains spelled so much 
greater security. 


O™= night she noted a 
certain preoccupation in 
Hare. During the first part 
of the evening he had been spontaneous and demon- 
strative; they were keeping an anniversary together, 
for they had come already to the point of having 
such precious memories. It was rather chilly, and 
Hare commented on the fact. 

“It gets cold here toward the end of vacations,” 
he said. 

She wondered if there was intention in the re- 
mark, and she had a quick sense that she would lose 
in his regard if she left it to him to propose their 
departing. 

“T’ve been meaning to tell you for the last few 
days,” she said quickly, “that I ought to be going 
back to Anita.” 

“But you didn’t want to spoil the last days by talk- 
ing of it?” he asked. 

“Haven’t you felt that way too?” 

“Yes; a day’s warning would be enough,” Hare 
said. “It doesn’t take long, so far as time goes, to 
leave all this behind. It’s the wanting to go that is 
impossible. But we must.” 

“Yes,” assented Barbara. His tone was practical, 
but she thought that might be so because he was 
about to make their plans. 

“Some days ago,” he said, “I had a letter from 
mother in which she said that Mr. Streeter was com- 
ing West, and would see her safe to Pasadena, so 
that I need not go back for her. Of course that 
meant that I could not go back with you on the same 
train, as I had planned, but, on the other hand, it 
gave us a little longer together here.” 

“Yes,” Barbara said. “When will your mother 
reach Pasadena?” 

He gave the date, and she calculated quickly. 

“Then,” she said, “if you were to go in two days, 
you would arrive a day and a half before your 
mother did. You will need about that much time to 
prepare your house for her.” 

“Barbara,” he cried, “how can you expect me to 
leave you before I must?” 

Her lips curved in a sad smile. So easily he need 
never leave her. 

“I was simply trying to be sensible,” she said. 

“Well, I’m not going to be sensible till I have to,” 
he replied. 

She waited, but he said nothing more, and she rose. 

“I’m cold; I must go back to my tent,” she said. 

During those last three days, they climbed the 
trails alone, visiting the places that were most dear 
to them. The three nights seemed to Barbara to go 
by on wings; she almost felt as if she were trying to 
hold them back with her hands. And yet she longed 
for the last night to come, for she knew that then he 
would speak. It was a night mellowed by a dying 
moon. For a time they said nothing. Barbara, look- 
ing at Hare, had a sudden vision of what he must 
have been like as a child. (Continued on page 26) 
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| The Avenue Mystery 


| Continued from page 10) 


“Now,” continued Smith, 
will want to examine him, I suppose?” 
He pointed to the body. “And in the 
meantime I have some questions to put 
to you, my man.” 

He clapped his hand upon Burke’s 
shoulder. 

“My God!” Burke broke out, “I was 
ten yards from him when it happened!” 

“No one is accusing you,” said Smith, 
less harshly; “but since you were the 
only witness, it is by your aid that we 
hope to clear the matter up.’ 

Exerting a gigantic effort to regain 
control of himself, Burke nodded, watch- 
ing my friend with a childlike eager- 
ness. During the ensuing conversa- 
tion I examined Slattin for marks 
of violence; and of what I found, more 
anon. 

“In the first place,” said Smith, “you 
say that you warned him. When did 
you warn him, and of what?” 

“IT warned him, sir, that 
come to this—-” 

“That what would come to this? 

“His dealings with the Chinamen!”’ 

“He had dealings with the China- 
men!” 

“He accidentally met a Chinaman at 
an East End gambling house that he 
had known in Frisco—a man called Sin- 
gapore Charlie—” 

“What! Singapore Charlie!” 

“Yes, sir, the same man that had a 
dope shop, two years ago, down Rat- 
cliffe way—” 

“There was a fire— 

“But Singapore Charlie escaped, sir.” 

“And he is one of the gang?” 

“He is one of what we used to call in 
New York the Seven Group.” 

Smith began to tug at the lobe of his 
left ear, reflectively, as I saw out of the 
corner of my eye. 

“The Seven Group!” he mused. “That 
is significant. I always suspected that 
Dr. Fu-Manchu and the notorious Seven 
Group were one and the same. Go on, 


Burke.” 


it would 


9” 


” 


“Well, sir,” the man continued, more 
calmly, “the lieutenant—” 
“The lieutenant!” began Smith; then: 


“Oh! of course; Slattin used to be a 
police lieutenant!” 

“Well, sir, he—Mr. Slattin—had a 
sort of hold on this Singapore Charlie, 
and two years ago, when he first met 
him, he thought that with his aid he 
was going to pull off the biggest thing 
of his life—” 

“Forestall me, in fact?” 

“Yes, sir; but you got in first with the 
big raid—and spoiled it.” 

MITH nodded grimly, glancing at the 


Scotland Yard man, who returned his 
nod with equal grimness. 


“A couple of months ago,” resumed 
Burke, “he met Charlie again down 
East, and the Chinaman introduced 
him to a girl—some sort of an Egyptian 
girl.” 

“Go on!” snapped Smith. “I know 
her.” 


“He saw her a good many times 
and she came here once or twice. She 
made out that she and Singapore Charlie 
were prepared to give away the boss of 


| the Yellow gang 


“For a price, of course?” 


“T suppose so,” said Burke. “But I 
don’t know. ‘I only know that I warned 
him.” 

“H’m!” muttered Smith. 
what took place to-night?” 

“He had an appointment here with 
the girl,” began Burke. 

“T know all that,” interrupted Smith. 

“T merely want to know what took place 
after the telephone call.’ 

“Well, he told me to wait up, and I 
was dozing in the next room to the study 

the dining room—when the phone bell 
aroused me. I heard the lieutenant— 
Mr. Slattin—coming out, and I ran out 
too, but only in time to see him taking 
his hat from the rack—” 

“But he wears no hat!” 

“He never got it off the peg! Just as 
he reached up to take it he gave a most 
frightful scream, and turned around 
like lightning as though some one had 
attacked him from behind!” 

“There was no one else in the hal 

“No one at all. I was standing down 
there outside the dining room just by 
the stairs, but he didn’t turn in my 
direction; he turned and looked right 
behind him—where there was no one— 


“And now, 


a 





nothing. His cries were frightful.” 
Burke’s voice broke and he shuddered 
feverishly. “Then he made a rush for 
the front door. It seemed as though he 
had not seen me. He stood there 
screaming; but, before I could reach 
him, fell—” 


“vou, Petrie, 


Nayland Smith fixed a piercing gaze 
upon Burke. * 

“Is that all you know?” he demanded 
slowly. 

“As God is my judge, sir, that’s all I 
know, and all I saw. There Was no liy- 
ing thing near him when he met his 
death.” 

“We shall see,” muttered Smith. He 
turned to me: “What killed him 
Petrie?” he asked, shortly. 

“Apparently a minute wound on the 
left wrist,” I replied; and, stooping, | 

raised the already cold hand in mine. 

A tiny, inflamed wound showed on the 
wrist; and a certain puffiness was be- 
coming observable in the injured hand 
and arm. Smith bent down and drew a 
quick, sibilant breath. 

“You know what this is, 
cried. 

“Certainly. It was too late to em- 
ploy a ligature and useless to inject 
ammonia. Death was practically in 
stantaneous. His heart—” 

There came a loud knocking and ring- 
ing. 

“Carter!” cried Smith, turning to the 
detective, “open that door to no one— 
no one. Explain who I am—’ 

“But if it is the inspector—” 

“T said open the door to no one!” 
snapped Smith. “Burke, stand exactly 
where you are! Carter, you can speak 
through the letter box. Petrie, don’t 
move for your life! It may be here, in 
the hallway—” 


Petrie?” he 


UR search of the house of Abel Slat- 

tin ceased only with the coming of 
the dawn, and yielded nothing but dis- 
appointment. Failure followed upon 
failure; for, in the gray light of the 
morning, our own quest concluded, In- 
spector Weymouth returned to report 
that the girl, Karamanéh, had thrown 
him off the scent. 

Again he stood before me, the big, 
burly friend of old and dreadful days; 
a little grayed above the temples, which 
I set down for a record of former hor- 
rors, but deliberate, stoical, thorough, as 
ever. His blue eyes melted in the old 
generous way as he saw me, and he 
gripped my hand in greeting. 

“Once again,” he said, “your dark- 
eyed friend has been too clever for me, 
doctor. But the track, as far as I could 
follow, leads to the old spot. In fact”— 
he turned to Smith, who, grim-faced 
and haggard, looked thoroughly ill 
in that gray light—“I believe Fu-Man- 
chu’s lair is somewhere near the former 
opium den of Shen-Yan—Singapore 
Charlie!” 

Smith nodded. 

“We will turn our attention in that 
direction,” he replied, “at a very early 
date.” 

Inspector Weymouth looked down at 
the body of Abel Slattin. 

“How was it done?” he asked softly. 

“Clumsily for Fu-Manchu,” I replied. 
“A snake was introduced into the house 
by some means—” 

“By Karamanéh!” rapped Smith. 

“Very possibly by Karamanéh,” I 
continued firmly. “The thing has es- 
caped us.” 

“My own idea,” said Smith, “is that 
it was concealed about his clothing. 
When he fell by the open door it glided 
out of the house. We must have the gar- 
den searched thoroughly by daylight.” 

“He’—Weymouth glanced at that 
which lay upon the floor—‘must be 
moved; but otherwise we can leave the 
place untouched, clear out the servants, 
and lock the house up!” 

“T have already given orders to that 
effect,” answered Smith. He _ spoke 
wearily and with a note of conscious 
defeat in his voice. ‘Nothing has been 
disturbed—” He swept his arm around 
comprehensively. “Papers and so forth 
you can examine at leisure.” 

Presently we quitted that house upon 
which the fateful Chinaman had set his 
seal, as the suburb was awakening to a 
new day. The clank of milk cans was 
my final impression of the avenue to 
which a dreadful minister of death had 
come at the bidding of the death lord. 
We left Inspector Weymouth in charge 
and returned to my rooms, scarcely ex- 
changing a word upon the way. 


AYLAND SMITH, ignoring my en- 

treaties, composed himself for slum- 
ber in the white cane chair in my study. 
About noon he retired to the bathroom, 
and, returning, made a pretense to 
breakfast; then resumed his seat in the 
cane armchair. Carter reported in the 
afternoon, but his report was merely 
formal. Returning from my round of 
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It’s simply this: that Studebaker MAKES 
SURE. 


—and makes sure not only in the manufac- 
turing that goes on in the gigantic plant at 
Detroit, but also in the running of the car on 
the roads AFTER it is in your hands. 


For example, you may never need a front axle 
forging so strong that it can be TWISTED 
3 TIMES without even showing signs of 
fracture. But if the emergency ever arises, 
it is there in the car. For Studebaker has 
MADE SURE. 


And so, although you may never need 
Studebaker Service outside the town or, at 
most, of the State you live in—Studebaker 
makes sure that it is there if you want it. 


For it is Studebaker’s ideal not only to manu- 
facture a car as GOOD as any car possibly 
CAN be—but also to insure that car’s giving 
to its owner EVERY-day service and free- 
dom from expense and full money’s worth 
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— never more than a town 
away from Studebaker Service 


sure of the car's safety, have disregarded expense and used drop forgings so 
freelv that while the SIX is far stronger, it is also much LIGHTER in weight and 
so, LOWER in upkeep cost. 
But the only thing to dois to see this SIX at your local Studebaker dealer's, and 
85 1250 see with your own eyes what Studebaker, with its wealth of experience and re- 
sources and ideals of manufacture, has been able to put into this SIX at $1385. And 
today, too, write for “The Story of Studebaker.” 
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of pleasure for every dollar of the price. 
And so Studebaker MAKES SURE of Ser- 
vice—and day by day is dotting the country 
with new Service Stations—building up a 
National Service organization of Studebaker 
Branches and Studebaker Dealers and Stude- 
baker Service Stations so COMPLETE 
that wherever you drive you are “never 
more than a town away from Studebaker 
Service.” 

And the reason for it all is simply “—because 
it’s a Studebaker’’—because this car carries 
a name that for 63 years has stood for the 
highest achievements in vehicles of every 
nature—a name that has come to be a 
PROMISE to the buyer of honesty of manu- 
facture AND day-after-day service. 


And so not only in the matter of giving Ser- 
vice to Studebaker owners, but in every 
little detail of manufacturing, you find this 
Studebaker policy of MAKING SURE the 
buyer gets FULL money’s worth 





And it is this that makes the 
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LIGHT SIX, $1385 


tor example, a most delightful car to drive—but a LESS EX- 
PENSIVE car to run. For Studebaker engineers, seeking to make 
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KIST Corn Pooper that turns out the big, 
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butter—and piping hot—untouched by 
hands. 
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daily. Large department store netted $508.50 in 
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Hundreds of records prove that BUTTER-KIST 
Corn Popper earns 5 times as much profit as any 
thing else in the stove for space occupied. 1 bag in 48 
seconds — $3.75 per hour. 


Superbly Built— Runs Itself 


No stock to carry—no watching. Stands any 
where—occupies only 26 by 32 inches—just move 
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enamel cabinet, metal parts of polished aluminum 
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professional visits at half past five, I 
found Nayland Smith in the same posi- 
tion; and so the day waned into even- 
ing, and dusk fell uneventfully. 

In the corner of the big room by the 
empty fireplace Nayland Smith lay, with 
his long, lean frame extended in the 
white cane chair. A tumbler, from 
which two straws protruded, stood by 
his right elbow, and a perfect continent 
of tobacco smoke lay between us, wafted 
toward the door by the draft from an 
open window. He had littered the 
hearth with matches and tobacco ash, 
being the most untidy smoker I have 
ever met; and, save for his frequent 
rappings-out of his pipe bowl and per- 
petual striking of matches, he had 
shown no sign of activity for the past 
hour. Collarless and wearing an old 
tweed jacket, he had spent the evening, 
as he had spent the day, in the cane 
chair, only quitting it for some ten min- 
utes, or less, to toy with dinner. 

My several attempts at conversation 
had elicited nothing but growls; there- 
fore, as dusk descended, having dis- 
missed my. few patients, I busied my- 
self collating my notes upon the re- 
newed activity of the Yellow Doctor, 
and was thus engaged when the phone 
bell disturbed me. It was Smith who 
was wanted, however; and he went out 
eagerly, leaving me to my task. 

At the end of a lengthy conversation 
he returned from the phone and began, 
restlessly, to pace the room. I made a 
pretense of continuing my labors, but 
covertly I was watching him. He was 
twitching at the lobe of his left ear, 
and his face was a study in perplexity. 
Abruptly he burst out: 

“T shall throw the thing up, Petrie! 
Either I am growing too old to cope 
with such an adversary as Fu-Manchu, 
or else my intellect has become dull. 
I cannot seem to think clearly or con- 
sistently. For the doctor this crime, 
this removal of Slattin, is clumsy—un- 
finished. There are two explanations: 
Either he, too, is losing his old cunning 
or he has been interrupted!” 

“Interrupted!” 

“Take the facts, Petrie.” Smith 
clapped his hands upon my table and 
bent down, peering into my eyes. “Is it 
characteristic of Fu-Manchu to kill a 
man by the direct ‘agency of a snake 
and to implicate one of his own damna- 
ble servants in this way?” 

“But we have found no snake!’ 
“Karamanéh introduced one in some 
Do you doubt it?” 

“Certainly Kaéramanéh visited him on 
the evening of his death, but you must 
be perfectly well aware that even if 
she had been arrested, no jury could 
convict her.” Smith resumed his rest- 
less pacings up and down. 

“You are very useful to me, Petrie,” 
he rapped; “as a counsel for the de- 
fense, you constantly rectify my errors 
of prejudice. Yet I am convinced that 
our presence at Slattin’s house last 
night prevented Fu-Manchu from fin- 
ishing off this little matter as he had 
designed to do.” 

“What has given you this idea?” 

“Weymouth is responsible. He has 
rung me up from the Yard. The con- 
stable on duty at the house where the 
murder was committed reports that 
some one, less than an hour ago, at- 
tempted to break in.” 

“Break in!” 

“Ah! you are interested? J thought 
the circumstance illuminating, also!” 

“Did the officer see this person?” 

“No; he only heard him. It was some 
one who endeavored to enter by the 
bathroom window, which, I am told, 
may be reached fairly easily by an agile 
climber.” 

“The attempt did not succeec 

“No; the constable interrupted, but 
failed to make a capture or even to 
secure a glimpse of the man.” 

We were both silent for some mo- 
ments; then— 

“What do you propose to do?” I asked. 

“We must not let Fu-Manchu’s serv- 
ants know,” replied Smith, “but to-night 
I shall conceal myself in Slattin’s house 
and remain there for a week or a day 
it matters not how long—until that at- 
tempt is repeated. Quite obviously, 
Petrie, we have overlooked something 
which implicates the murderer with the 
murder! In short, either by accident, 
by reason of our superior vigilance, 
er by the clumsiness of his plans, Fu- 


’ 


1?” 


| Manchu, for once in an otherwise blame- 


, the 


less career, has left a clue! 


N utter darkness we groped our way 
through into the hall of Slattin’s 
house, having entered, stealthily, from 
rear; for Smith had selected the 


study as_a suitable base of operations 
We reached it without mishap, and 
presently I found myself seated ijn the 
very chair which Karamanéh had occu- 
pied; my companion took up a post just 
within the widely opened door. é 
So we commenced our ghostly busi- 
ness in the house of the murdered man 
a house from which but a few hours 
since his body had been removed. This 
was such a vigil as I had endured once 
before, when, with Nayland Smith and 
another, I had waited for the coming 
of one of Fu-Manchu’s death agents. 


F all the sounds which one by one 

now began to detach themselves from 
the silence, there was a particular 
sound, homely enough at another time, 
which spoke to me more dreadfully than 
the rest. It was the ticking of the 
clock upon the mantelpiece; and | 
thought how this sound must have been 
familiar to Abel Slattin, how it must 
have formed part and parcel of his life, 
as it were, and how it went on now— 
tick-tick-tick-tick—while he, for whom 
it had, ticked, lay unheeding—would 
never heed it more. 

As I grew more accustomed to the 
gloom, I found myself staring at the 
office chair; once I found myself ex- 
pecting Abel Slattin to enter the room 
and occupy it. There was a little china 
Buddha upon a bureau in one corner, 
with a gilded cap upon its head, and as 
some reflection of the moonlight sought 
out this little cap, my thoughts gro- 
tesquely turned upon the murdered 
man’s gold tooth. 

Vague creakings from within the 
house, sounds as though of stealthy 
footsteps upon the stair, set my nerves 
tingling; but Nayland Smith gave no 
sign, and I knew that my imagination 
was magnifying these ordinary night 
sounds out of all proportion to their 


actual significance. Leaves rustled 
faintly outside the window at my 
back: I construed their sibilant whis- 


pers into the dreaded name—Fux- 
Manchu—Fu-Manchu—Fu-Manchu! 

So wore on the night; and, when the 
ticking clock hollowly boomed the hour 
of one, I almost leaped out of my chair, 
so highly strung were my nerves, and so 
appallingly did the sudden clangor beat 
upon them. Smith, like a man of stone, 
showed no sign. He was capable of 
so subduing his constitutionally high- 
strung temperament at times that tem- 
porarily he became immune from hu- 
man dreads. On such occasions he would 
be icily cool amid universal panic; but, 
his object accomplished, I have seen him 
in such a state of collapse that utter 
nervous exhaustion is the only term by 
which I can describe it. 

Tick-tick-tick-tick went the clock, and 
with my heart still thumping noisily in 
my breast, I began to count the tick- 
ings: one, two, three, four, five, and so 
on into hundreds, ana from hundreds 
into thousands. 

Then, out from the confusion of minor 
noises, a new, arresting sound detached 
itseif. I ceased my counting; no longer 
I noted the tick-tick of the clock, nor 
the vague creakings, rustlings, and 
whispers. I saw the shadow of Smith’s 
hand raised in warning—in needless 
warning; for I was almost holding my 
breath in an effort of acute listening. 

From high up in the house this new 
sound came—from above the topmost 
rooms, it seemed, up under the roof; 
a regular squeaking, oddly familiar, yet 
elusive. Upon it followed a very soft 
and muffled thud; then a metallic sound 
as of a rusty hinge in motion; then a 
new silence, pregnant with a thousand 
possibilities more eerie than any clamor. 

My mind was rapidly at work. Light- 
ing the topmost landing of the house 
was a sort of glazed trap, evidently set 
in the floor of a loftlike place extending 
over the entire building. Somewhere 
in the red-tiled roof above there pre- 
sumably existed a corresponding sky- 
light or lantern. 

So I argued; and, ere I had come to 
any proper decision, another sound, 
more intimate, came to interrupt me. 

This time I could be in no doubt; 
some one was lifting the trap above 
the stairhead—slowly, cautiously, and 
all but silently. Yet to my ears, at- 
tuned to trifling disturbances, the trap 
creaked and groaned noisily. 

Nayland Smith waved to me to take a 
stand on the other side of the opene’ 
door—behind it, in fact, where I should 
be concealed from the view of anyone 
cescending the stair. 


I stood up and crossed the floor to 
my new post. 
A dull thud told of the trap fully 


raised and resting upon some support- 
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ing joist. A faint rustling (of dis- | 


Perations, earded garments, I told myself) spoke 
shap, and to my newly awakened, acute percep- 
ted in the tions, of the visitor preparing to lower 

ad ocey. himself to the landing. Followed a 


groan of woodwork submitted to sudden 
strain—and the unmistakable pad of 
bare feet upon the linoleum of the top 
corridor. 

I knew now that one of Dr. Fu- 
Manchu’s uncanny servants had gained | 


| post just 


stly busi. 
lered man 
few hours 
ved. This 

























ured once the roof of the house by some means, | 
mith and had broken through the skylight and | 
e coming had descended to the landing by means 
agents, of the trap. 
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articular the stairs which should tell of the crea- | 
her time, ture’s descent. . 
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r high- It ended all secrecy—that hysterical 


ody weakness of mine. It might have frus- ing, manufacturing and commercial organization famous all 
ym hu- trated our hopes; that it did not do so ; ? 

> would was in no measure due to me. But in hy over the world. 

ce; but, a sort of passionate whirl the ensuing : 
on ee events moved swiftly. We make no charge for the books. Some of them will 
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with the blood from his wounded head 
trickling down into his eyes, he pointed 
to the stick which I had torn from the 
grip of the dacoit, and which I still 
held in my hand. 

“Not Aaron’s rod, Petrie!” he gasped 


hoarsely—‘“the rod of Moses! Slattin’s 
stick!” 
Even in upon my anxiety for my 


friend, amazement intruded. 

“But,” I began—and turned to the 
rack in which Slattin’s favorite cane 
at that moment reposed—had reposed at 
the time of his death. 

Yes!—there stood Slattin’s cane; we 
had not moved it; we had disturbed 
nothing in that stricken house; there it 
stood, in company with an umbrella and 
a malacca. 

I glanced at the cane in my hand. 
Surely there could not be two such in 
the world! 

Smith collapsed on the floor at my 
feet. “Examine the one in the rack, 
Petrie,” he whispered, almost inaudibly, 
“but donot touch it. Itmay not be yet—” 

I propped him up against the foot of 


Barbara’s 


Continued 


She saw his chubby little boy’s figure, 
the vivid face, the alert hazel eyes. She 
had a keener sense than ever that 
motherhood would mean so much more 
to her than she could have dreamed pos- 
sible before these weeks with Hare 
in the mountains. Mother love, she 
thought, must rear itself to its own 
lofty heights precisely because it is built 
on wife love, and she divined now as 
never before what wife love is. 

Hare made as if to draw her to him, 
but she moved away. 

“I wonder,” she said in a strained 
voice, “whether we hadn’t better be like 
this, a respectable distance apart, and 
call each other ‘Miss Barbara’ and ‘Dr. 
Hare.’ For, if we don’t, we'll keep feel- 
ing that it’s the last night.” 

“That will make it the more poignant, 
but it will make it sweeter, too,” he said. 

Barbara did not know whether she 
liked hig thus to savor his emotions. 
Her strained nerves, she decided, were 
mz king her ov_rcritical. 

“Oh, let us be sensible first,” she 
said; “and, after all, I suppose there 
will be a day or two when I’m in for 
scruples.” When she had gone West, 
Barbara had bought a tourist ticket 
which allowed of her stopping at vari- 
ous cities in California, and returning 
to Anita by way of Canada. 

“Oh, but it won’t bo like this,” he said. 

“Why not, if we’re together?” 

“Because no days can ever be like this 
—no matter what happens to us in the 
future.” 

So, Batbara thought, the great love 
had not come to him. She was silent, 
determined that he should speak. 

“Barbara, it’s been wonderful,” he 
said, “but it hasn’t brought either of 
us what we hoped for yet, has it?” 

“So you’ve been analyzing,” she said; 
“tell me then Leonard, what this sum- 
mer has done for you?” 

“This summer—ah, Barbara, the 
idyl! It has made me care more for you 
than ever; want less to let you go. It 
has made me absolutely certain that if 
the great love does not come to me for 
you, it will never come to me for any 
woman.” She waited silently. 

“T am more nearly sure than I have 
ever been,” he said; “I’ve got the sweet 
habit of you. But I want a last test 
the test of absence. Perhaps you want 
nothing more of me, but I am going to 
assume that you are as anxious as I am 
really to love. Will you let me see what 
life in Pasadena is without you? And 
then will you let me come to you at 
Christmas? 

Still Barbara made no answer. 

“Oh, my dear little love,” Hare said 
with emotion, “I feel like a cad talking 
to you this way! I ought to be kneeling 
at your feet. I’m not nearly good enough 
for you. But I have to be honest.” 

This appeal never failed to move Bar- 
bara. Yet she was humiliated. She felt 
that he must know that she loved him. 
She had been hoping against hope that 
he loved her, that he was waiting for 
the last night to tell her so. 

“Tt’s been five weeks; I don’t see what 
more I can do for you, Leonard,” she 
said. 

“Oh, Barbara, don’t withdraw from 


me. Don’t let it be finished now. Give 
me some hope for our future,” he 
pleaded. “I am trusting the future; will 


, 


not you?” It was easy for him to trust 
the future, she thought, for he had lit- 
tle to fear, whether his idyl were lost, or 
whether it went on, and built itself 


the stairs, and as the constable began 
knocking violently at the street door I 
crossed to tne rack and lifted out the 
replica of the cane which I held in my 
hand. 

A faint cry from Smith—and as ig jt 
had been a leprous thing, I dropped the 
cane instantly. 

“Merciful God!” I groaned. 

Although, in every other particular, it 
corresponded with that which I held— 
which I had taken from the dacoit— 
which he had come to substitute for the 
cane now lying upon the floor—in one 
dreadful particular it differed. 

Up to the snake’s head it was an ac- 
curate copy; but the head lived! 

Either from pain, fear, or starvation, 
the thing confined in the hollow tube of 
this awful duplicate was become tor. 
pid. Otherwise no power on earth 
could have saved me from the fate of 
Abel Slattin; for the creature was an 
Australian death adder. 


The next story of Fu-Manchu will ap. 
pear in an early issue of COLLIER’s, 


Marriages 


from page 21 


about her for all time. Yet, after all, 
when he pleaded for himself, he pleaded 
for her, too. 

“Dear little one, dear little love,” 
Hare whispered. “Come to me. Every 
day has been a gain to us both. Help 
me! Give me your hands, your lips! 
Give me faith to believe that all our 
hours will be like this hour when in the 
whole world there is only you!” 

With a long sigh Barbara came to him, 
and laid her head on his breast, not joy- 
fully, as heretofore, but wistfully. 

Hare had a theoretical respect for 
womanly scruples, and in this queer. 
cruel game of his, it was necessary to 
keep his habitual self-admiration by 
some special punctilio; he had never to 
himself admitted an intention to draw 
their relation clearer than he had out- 
lined, nevertheless he recognized now, 
not without a touch of masculine humor, 
that he at last relinquished an unavowed 
hope. There was something invincible 
about Barbara’s girlish good faith in 
her simple defenses. 

The coach stopped to allow of a 
last look at Hilton’s Camp. Barbara 
gazed on the gray mountains, chill un- 
der the sunlight, at the far-away twin 
peaks roofed with snow, at the nearer 
hollows black with deep-rooted trees, 
and she had a poignant premonition 
that she would never see them again. 
Hare, sitting beside her, moved too, at 
the parting, read her thoughts, and 
whispered. 

“If not these mountains, then others.” 

They talked little during the long 
coach ride. At the end of it they stood 
on the dock, waiting for the steamer, 
looking down on the fish shining red and 
gold under the blue waters. The steamer 
made the end of the lake, touching at 
various little ports, slowly carrying 
them back to civilization. Here were 
the newest clothes and the latest books; 
the granite mountains had given way to 
conventional green-clothed hills above 
the boat-ridden waters. She looked with 
sudden panic at Hare; surely he was 
the same. He smiled at her tenderly. 

“T’ve seen one or two middle-aged 
married couples come on the boat, still 
mighty fond of each other,” he said. 


9” 


“T like it, don’t you, dear? 


ARBARA took that to mean that he 

hoped his life and hers would some 
day show such dear unity. She was 
always looking for an emotional reading 
in his words, always happy when she 
found it unmistakably. The steamer did 
not dock till mid afternoon. They had an 
early dinner and then they sat by the 
shores of the lake, dark and dim now, 
until it was time to take the little Lake 
Tahoe train which would carry them to 
the main railroad. 

Boarding the train with them was a 
newly married couple, who were being 
speeded by a group of jocular friends. 
The usual rice and shoes were thrown; 
the usual labels and white ribbon dec- 
orated the baggage. But Barbara was 
not watching the accessories; she was 
watching the shy, happy face of the 
bride, and the confident air of the young 
husband by whose arm she steadied her- 
self, as the train began to move. How 
sure they were of love and happiness! 

“Barbara,” Hare said, “did you wish 
that it was you and I going off on our 
wedding journey?” 

“Yes,” she said. 

“So did I, dear. I was thinking early 
this morning where we’d go. Not back 
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to Hilton’s, but to a place where we can 
be still more alone. We'll take a pack 
ny, make our own camp, do our own 
Poking. Perhaps — who knows — next 
9” 


mer? : 
sVRarbara’s hand found his, and they 


sat in tender, regretful silence, till they 
reached the main line. Some little time 
remained before their train would start, 
and Hare took her for a walk beside a 
turbulent little river, which gathered it- 
self up for a pouring fall upon a carpet 
of jagged stones. The foam rose high, 
the voice of the water was loud, and 
great white clouds were tearing rapidly 
across the sky. Yet amid this unrest of 
nature Barbara was at peace. 

“Barbara,” Hare said, “we’ve got 
everything but certainty, and surely 
time will bring us that.” 

The next morning when Barbara 
rose Hare had already breakfasted. He 
gave her a confident loving glance from 
his seat across the aisle, and she went 
to the dining car with a light heart. 
When she returned, she found him look- 
ing out of the window, eagerly rec- 
ognizing familiar landmarks. He pointed 
them out to her, but rather as if he 
were talking to himself. She observed, 
with a sharp pang, that he wag pre- 
occupied with sensations of home-com- 
ing. He had had a good vacation; and 
now he was feeling that it was good to 
get back to his work and his friends. 


ARBARA tried to enter into his 
mood, but she had much ado to con- 
ceal her disappointment. Hare had so 
many things to care about, and she had 
only him. He did not show his usual 
acuteness in seeing that something was 
wrong. That, she told herself, was be- 
cause the effect of her was already 
slightly blurred by the pressing forward 
of all his other interests. He remarked 
presently that she seemed a little tired, 
but that she must expect that, since one 
always had to count on nervous read- 
justment after leaving the high Sierras. 
When they reached Los Angeles he 
took her to her hotel, and then, since he 
had a few hours free before his mother 
would arrive, he suggested that he show 
her Pasadena; there would be time for 
adrive. Barbara said, impulsively, that 
she wanted to drive past his house, so 
that, after she had got back to Virginia, 
she might picture him going in and com- 
ing out, and that she wanted to be 
taken into his office. 

“Silly little one,” Hare said indul- 
gently. 

Barbara liked the wide streets and 
magnificent trees and flowers of Pasa- 
dena. Hare showed her his long low 
white house, with its wide piazzas and 
gay window boxes, and the splendid 
blue flowering shrubs bordering the 
walls. Barbara hoped he would say 
something that would relate her to it, 
but he only seemed pleased that she ad- 
mired it, and remarked that he hoped 
his mother would like living in it. 

His office was on the main business 
street. Barbara noted that he kept the 
car waiting; that meant that she must 
not stay very long. When Hare un- 
locked the door and led her into the 
reception room, she meant to walk 
over to the window and make some im- 
personal comment. But in spite of 
herself she turned to him with a wist- 
ful smile. He took her in his arms. 

Barbara clung to him. 

“Tt all seems so different,” she mur- 
mured. 

“It isn’t a bit. 
of holies.” 

He showed her his commonplace 
rooms. She kissed the back of the 
chair he sat in, and the desk at which 
he wrote. 

“Your dear ways,” Hare said. 

A framed photograph hung abeve his 
desk of a woman with pleading eyes 
and prettily arranged hair. Barbara 
felt sure that it was Helen Farley, but 
she asked no questions. She examined 
one thing after another in a charming 
housekeeper way, and Hare watched 
her, forgetful of time and of place. 
They were once more in the high 
Sierras. 

The telephone broke in upon their 
tender mood. Hare’s face changed as 
he took down the receiver. Barbara 
heard his side of the ensuing conversa- 
tion. 

“Yes; I’m so glad to hear your voice. 
All well?” 

“Yes, it was on time, but there was 
something I had to do in Los Angeles. 
I’ve not been home yet, and have been 
in the office just a few minutes.” 

“No, I’m not alone; and I’ve got to 
meet mother’s train pretty soon. I'll 
call you up later.” 

“It depends on what time mother goes 


Come into my holy 
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to bed. If it’s not too late, of course 
I'll come.” 

“Good-by.” 

Hare hung up the receiver, and ex- 
plained, quite unnecessarily. 

“That’s Mrs. Farley; she got home 
two or three days ago.” 

“Do you call her by her Christian 
name?” asked Barbara impulsively. 

Hare barely hesitated. 

“IT do when we’re alone,” he said. 

Barbara wished that she could say to 
him: 

“She’s not half so nice as I am, is 
she? You don’t love her nearly so well, 
do you?” 

She might have said it in the moun- 
tains, but here she was afraid to. 

“We must be off,” Hare said. 
almost time for mother’s train.” 

“T ought to iuave been the one to say 
that,” Barbara replied, “but I’ve really 
no notion of what the time is.” 


“It’s 


HEN he left her at her hotel he told 
her how sorry he was that she must 
dine alone, and that he could not see her 
till the next evening. She replied, 
cheerfully, that she would drive about 
Los Angeles in the morning, and rest 
in the afternoon, and that the time 
would go quickly enough. All evening 
long she fought against her increasing 
depression, but it would not down. She 
felt sure that Hare would never really 
love her and that she would forever go 
on loving him. 
The next morning she set out in a 


listless way to see Los Angeles. She 
rode on street cars past shops and 
bungalows, mansions and parks. She 


walked up steep hills, and looked, un- 
seeingly, at entrancing views from their 
crests. She was unconscious of the pe- 
culiar luring quality of the Los Angeles 
air. She did not notice the alert and 
yet unhurried manner of the people in 
the streets. All Barbara was doing 
was killing time until she should see 
Hare again. 

After luncheon she remembered 
Annie Bestor, and telephoned to her 
house. She was told that Miss Bestor 
was engaged, but she left a message. 
Toward the end of the afternoon word 
was brought her that Miss Bestor was 
calling upon her. She went down into 
the reception room with a feeling of 
pleasure. Slight as the tie between her 
pag, Sate Bestor was, at least it would 

old, 

“Bless your heart!” cried Annie Bes- 
tor. “Except for your clothes I’d think 
we had parted not five minutes ago.” 


OME one else was standing beside 

Annie Bestor, and before she really 
looked at her, Barbara knew it was 
Helen Farley. Her eyes were bluer than 
Barbara’s, her brown hair more beauti- 
ful, and she was fashionably dressed. 
But her face was worn as if with ill 
health or grief. 

“T am Mrs. Farley,” she said, “and I 
am so very glad to meet you. I have 
heard a very great deal of you, and I 
was overjoyed when Miss Bestor told 
me you were here. I begged to be taken 
to call.” 

So Hare had not asked Helen Farley 
to make the call. 

“Thank you,” Barbara responded; “TI 
have heard of you, too. Indeed, it was 
through you that I went to the Uni- 
versity of Chicago.” 

“Do tell me,” Helen Farley said. 

“But you’re standing,” Barbara pro- 
tested. They sat down, and she rang for 
tea. Then she said that long since when 
she had decided to go to college, and had 
been too ill to make an intelligent choice 
herself, she had remembered a letter of 
Hare’s in which he had spoken of Mrs. 
Farley as a recent graduate of the 
University of Chicago. 

“That ought to make us friends, sure- 
ly,” Helen said. “I am wondering if 
you won’t come and stay a few days 
with me before you go home.” 

The invitation did not surprise Bar- 
bara, who had already seen evidences 
of the generous hospitality of Cali- 
fornia. 

“You’re very good,” she said, “but 
I’m leaving to-morrow.” 

“You'll come back again?” 
Bestor prophesied. 
to California.” 

“Dr. Hare tells me that this is your 
first visit,’”’ Helen said. 

So he had called on her the night be- 


’ 


Annie 
“People always do 





fore, Barbara thought. She wondered 
if Hare had mentioned to his friend 
that she was in Los Angeles. Barbara 


would not admit that she was jealous | 


of Helen Farley, but she confessed to 
an intense curiosity about her. It was 
clear that curiosity was given back in 
equal degree. 
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The Ladies’ Mount Vernon Association holds in trust the 
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A 
most 
remark- 
able book— 
one that should be 
in the hands of every 
ambitious man. It shows 
how a knowledge of law en- 
ables men to correctly analyze, di- 
rect and control—why law-trained men 
are picked for business LLedere. It shows 
how men unable to leave home or business can 
prepare for the bar examination through a 
Course in law which includes the comprehen- 

| sive features of the best resident law schools. 
Por the first time you can secure a thoroughly com- 








= plete and satisfactory Law Course and Service—one that is 
| recommended and approved by bench and bar. Prepared 
i and conducted by the followingjudges, lawyers and teach- 
4 ers whose names, records and qualificationsare themselves = 


sufficient guaranty of the meritand value of 


Blackstone Institute Course and Service — 


Chief Justice John B. Winslow, LL.D., Sup. Court, Wis. 
Hon. Geo. C, Holt, LL.D., ex-Judge U.S. Dis. Court, N.Y. 
’ Hon.PaulS. Reinsch, Ph.D. ,LL.B.,U.S. MinistertoChina. 
> JudgeA. L. Sanborn, U.S. Dis. Court, Western Dis., Wis. 
> Deano. A. Harker, College of Law, University of I). 
Dean H. H. Ingersoll, Collegeof Law, University of Tenn. 
Your copy of ‘* THE LAW-TRAINED MAN,” a 112- 
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sur THEY 


| page bound bock, is /rce and you will do well to send for | 

| it today. It will tell you how a knowledge of law has 
helped men like you to bigger opportunities and rewards— 
how you, yeurse//, may be doubly valuable in your own | 
or any business, by becoming a /amfrained man. Send & 
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Experience with 


Holstein Cows’ Milk 


Some of the finest Holstein herds in the country were 
founded by men whose interest in the breed originated 
with such an experience as prompted Senator Hackney of 
Minnesota to establish his model dairy. 

Senator Hackney writes:— 

“If my little daughter had not been so delicate, so fragile 
that even noted physicians could not find an artificial food 
which would agree with her, 1 would not have learned that 
Holstein milk fulfills most completely all the requirements 
when food for infants or invalids is under consideration. 
1 learned that Holstein milk is characterized by fat glob- 
ules of small and uniform size, separating slowly by the 
gravity method, and carrying very little color. The small 
and uniform size of the fat globules insure ease in diges- 
tion and assimilation.” 

Prominent experts have determined exactly why Hol- 


stein milk is more healthful than ordinary milk. You'll 
find their opinions in our booklet, “‘Specialists’ Evidence.” 
Send for it. 
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“ but a Gargle can’t 
do what This does”’ 


HE reason that so many 

physicians advocate the use 
of Formamint in cases of sore 
throat is because this delicious 
little tablet disinfects the 
throat as no gargle ever can. 
Physicians know that germs 
are the cause of sore throat, 
and that in order to subdue 
inflammation these germs 
must be checked and de- 
stroyed. The best of gargles 
can only cleanse in a mechan- 
ical fashion, but cannot reach 
the many crevices where germs 
love to breed. 
While Formamint, setting free 
as it dissolves, a potent germ- 
icide that flows with the saliva 
into every crevice of the ton- 
sils and throat, reaches and 
kills the germ-life in even the 
remotest nooks of the throat. 


[ormamint 


Harmless, pleasant, conveni- 
ent—Formamint is the ideal 
throat tablet for young and 
old alike. More than 10,000 
doctors have written us of the 
great benefits of Formamint 
both as a safe-guard against 
infection and an aid in over- 
coming throat trouble. And 
you will find that a tablet 
taken at regular intervals dur- 
ing the day will protect your 
throat—and not only prevent 
sore throats but help forestall 
the more serious illnesses that 
often follow infections of the 
throat. 


A. WULFING & CO. 
27L Irving Place, New York 


From an Article in the “* Medical 

Review of Reviews.”” 
New York, December 10, 1911: °*.... 
The most conspicious feature about these 
tablets in my experience is their amazing 
convenience as contrasted with the great 
inconvenience of gargles. . . . It may be 
said that the efficiency of Formamint is 
greater than that of the most carefully 
prepared gargle."’ 
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Annie Bestor did most of the talk- 
ing; the other two warily estimated 
each other. One had meant so much in 
Hare’s past and the other might mean 
so much in his future. Barbara wished 
that she had had the courage in one of 


| the hours when Hare was most wholly 


hers to ask him how often he saw 
Helen Farley. Long ago, she had 
thought that Hare’s letters made Helen 
a vivid person; but now that old im- 
pression had vanished. This woman 
was inscrutable. Doubtless, she her- 
self seemed inscrutable. Here they sat, 
talking amiable nothings, determined 
not to reveal themselves, and equally 


| determined to read each other. The 
| very intensity of Helen Farley’s inter- 


est in her alarmed Barbara, because it 
was so significant. 

Annie Bestor rose at last, declaring 
that the hour had been far too short. 


| It had seemed much too long to Bar- 
| bara. 


She was both attracted and re- 
pelled by Helen. She felt that she 
might come to like her very much, but 
she knew that her liking would have 
been greater if Helen had not been 
Hare’s friend. 

Her callers had not been gone very 
long when he came. There were other 
people in the reception room and they 
could only shake hands. Hare’s lus- 
trous kindling expression seemed a lit- 
tle dimmed, and his manner was sub- 
dued. 

“I’m going to be dull to-night,” he 
warned her. “I’ve had a beastly head- 
ache all day, due to having forgotten 
to be careful what I ate. I always 
should be after coming from the high 
lands to low.” 

“Poor Leonard,” she said. “I’m not 
going to say ‘Physician, cure thyself.’ 
Tell me, did your mother arrive safe?” 

“Yes, and not very tired. I had her 
go to bed pretty early though. This 
morning she took hold of the house as 
if she had always been its mistress. 
Tell me what you’ve done all day.” 

“The nicest thing I’ve done is receive 
two callers—one of them Mrs. Farley.” 

“Did she call on you?” he said in a 
pleased tone. “Isn’t that just like her! 
She takes no end of trouble for people.” 

“I remember you told me once that 
she was good,” Barbara replied. “I 
think she’s very pretty.” 

“It’s her goodness I think of most,” 
he said, and Barbara felt relieved. “I 
went up there last night thinking I’d 
find her all worn out after moving in 
from the beach, but she’s all right. I 
didn’t have to leave any physic for 
anybody.” 

Barbara thought that if he had got 
his mother to bed early he might have 
come back to see her. Then she caught 
herself up sharply. There was no use 
in being exacting; love was never won 
by demands. She did her best to be 
light-hearted, and to lure back the mood 
of the mountains, but she was conscious 
of failure. Hare rose to go early, with 
apologies for his stupidity. 

“Don’t try to come back to-morrow,” 
Barbara said, “you don’t feel well, and 
you'll doubtless have a good deal of 
I can get on the train 
alone.” 

“As if I’d let you!” he cried. “No; 


| I’ll get over here as soon as I can in the 


morning and we’ll go off and spend the 
day alone. It will be one more day to- 
gether, dear.” 

Barbara awoke the next morning 
with a leaden sort of expectancy. When 
Hare met her, whatever little hope she 
had had of a good day faded, for she 
saw from his expression that he was 
still far from well. They rode on a 
street car through miles of suburb, and 
came at last to a lovely series of hills 
and valleys, deep green and blue, under 
a mellow sun. They lunched in a rose- 
covered inn, and then they walked away 
from houses and people into a sheltered 
sunny glade, more melodious than the 
mountains had been and much softer. 
Barbara sat on a log, and Hare threw 
himself at her feet and put his head 
upon her knees. She smoothed his 
forehead lingeringly and silently. Soon 
she knew that by degrees he was be- 
coming hers again. 

“T’m sorry I feel so done up,” he said, 
“because it makes the last hours 
soberer. But sick or well, I’m so glad 
to be alone with you again, Babby.” 

“Do you love me ath well ath you did 
yesterday?” she whispered. 

“Better,” he said smiling. Then he 
added, “Truly, better, for yesterday 
was too full of things. It’s hard to get 
back to work after all our idle, beauti- 
ful days.” 

“They were made to give you zest for 
work—as maybe I am,” she said. 
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The afternoon was sweet to them | 


both. To Barbara it was like a bene- 
diction and a promise. They conned 
over the book of their precious days, in- 
terlining and commenting for each 
other. They spoke of the good days 
that might yet be theirs. 

“I don’t like writing letters,” Hare 
sighed. 

“I once knew a couple,” Barbara said, 
“who had to be parted, and they didn’t 
write at all. They thought that mere 
written words were simply too inex- 
pressive—” 

“No, thanks,” Hare said decidedly. 
“T’m not so heroic as all that. I can’t 
imagine not getting your dear letters. 
I’ll write to you every Sunday, and you 
must answer the minute you get it.” 

Once a week! Barbara had heard of 
sweethearts who wrote every day. Then 
she remembered her determination not 
to be exacting. 

“You'll tell me every little thing,” she 
said, “if you’re cold or warm, sad or 
gay, but oh, my dear, I think I should 
feel it if you were cold and sad.” 

“Much more sensible to feel it if I 
were warm and gay,” he said rather 
dryly. 

“And you’ve got to write first,” she 
told him. 

“T will. I’ll write to the sanitarium, 
so that I'll be there waiting for you 
when you come, dear.” 

“Well, you’ll have to write at once; 


I’m thinking cf going straight through | 
without bothering to stop off at all these | 


various cities. Anita is impatient and 
I’m tired.” 

“In that case, I’ll send the first letter 
to Grassmere, for I can’t write for a 
few days—not till I get adjusted to 
things here.” 

Barbara understood that he was not 
sure how much he was going to miss 


her, could not gauge his feelings toward | 


her till a few days had passed. 

“But of course your travel homeward 
doesn’t depend on my letter,” went on 
Hare, “it depends on whether you can 
get anything out of the sight-seeing. 
I’ll confess I was looking forward to 
your descriptions.” 

“I suppose I ought to take advantage 
of my ticket,” Barbara said; “I really 
was considering Anita more than any- 
thing else.” 

She thought drearily that being in 
love ‘with Hare meant that she must 
tell a good many lies. Barbara was 
naturally truthful; it hurt to deceive, 


the more so as she knew that if she | 


were properly engaged to Hare, lies 
would not be necessary. 


HE golden afternoon drew to a close. 
Barbara asked Hare the time, deter- 
mined that she would not again let him 


be the one to propose departure. He | 


looked at his watch, and rose grudg- 
ingly. 

“We must go, Barbara; we must go, 
dearest girl.” 

They clung in a last embrace. Then 
they left the little glade forever behind 
them. 


“Don’t let’s come back again,” Hare | 


said, “let us always keep this after- 
noon as a precious memory that can’t 
be duplicated.” 

The cars that they took back to Los 
Angeles seemed to Barbara to be hurry- 
ing the time along. All too soon she was 
on the train, standing in the vestibule 
with Hare, oppressed by the nearness 
of their parting. It seemed strange 
that people could be getting on the 
train, indifferent as to when it started, 
or, indeed, anxious to have it go. The 
conductor and porter stood on the plat- 


form, waiting with an occasional casual | 


glance at Hare, for the signal of de- 
parture. They had seen too many leave- 
takings in their day to be curious about 
them. 

“Remember, dearest,” Hare said, 
holding Barbara’s hands in his own, 
“that every revolution of the wheels 
takes you nearer to me. This isn’t 
parting; it’s getting ready to meet 
again.” 

“Yes,” said Barbara, dully. 

“Trust the future, Babby mine.” 

“Yes,” she repeated. 

“All aboard!” called the conductor. 

“Oh, I can’t let you go,” said Bar- 
bara. “Come to the next station.” 

“Dearest, it would only mean parting 


sooner or later,” he kissed her again. | 
“Good-by, dear little love; have cour- 


age and hope.” 


“Good-by, my beloved,” she whispered. | 
Hare leaped off the moving train | 
and turned to wave back at her. She | 
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stood on the steps leaning forward for 
a last look at his handsome face, so 
full of tenderness for her. 




















[F you don’t care how 
you look, you don’t 
need to wear garters, 
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how you appear, you’ll 
always use PARIS GARTERS; 
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your hose will be held 
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Chalmers "Porosknit" 


Underwear has won more 
| than a million friends — and 
* keeps on winning more. Buy 
it yourself. It’s flexible, com- 
fortable, durable. 

Union Suits, Shirts and Drawers. 
All styles. But—huy by the 
label to get the genuine. 

Ask Your Dealer or Send for Booklet 
CHALMERS KNITTING CO. 

3 Bridge Street, Amsterdam, N. Y. 
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Ribbed Union Suits, Fall and Winter weight 
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Prices from $15 up. Full equipment of Balls, Cues, 
etc., free. Sizes range up to 444x9 ft. (standard). 
Adapted for expert play and home practice. Portable 

used in any room—on any house table or on itsown 
legs or folding stand. Quickly set aside — requires 
almost no room when not in use. 


explaining free trial offer with prices, terms of payment 
and testimonials 
from thousands 
of wh 











$1 or more down, according to size 
and style. Small amount each month. 


Send for Illustrated Catalog 







THE E. T. BURROWES CO. 
416 Center St., Portland, Me. 
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SAILING AND POWER DORIES 
V-BOTTOM BOATS OR PLANS TO BUILD 


ND STAMP FOR CATALO 


L 8T., BOSTON, Mass. 
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ried her sharply away, and she went 
back blindly to her seat. — 3 
There followed a series of cities, 
which meant nothing to Barbara ex- 
cept that she could make phrases about 
them to Hare; there was a lucent view 
of a sunset in San Francisco; a picture 
of Portland in its roses, and Seattle 
with its strange mixture of business 
activity and overseas languor. It was 
with a sense of duty accomplished that 
she began the eastward trip through 
the Canadian Rockies. The mountains 
were wonderful, certainly richer than 
the Sierras, and doubtless to many 
more beautiful ; but Barbara preferred 
the gaunt granite heights which had 
housed her idyl. 

At last, at last, New York State, and 
the little village which lived for and 
by the sanitarium. The drive from the 
station seemed to Barbara the longest 
part of her journey. She inquired for 
the doctor who had Anita in charge, 
and learned, with gratitude, that he 
was busy. Then she asked if there 
were letters for her. How slow seemed 
the eyes and fingers of the secretary 
who looked over the pile of unclaimed 
mail! At length one was handed her. 

It was from Hare. Barbara, her heart 
heating quickly, sat down in the most 
secluded corner of the reception room. 
She was half afraid to open the letter, 
for she felt that it would mean every- 
thing to her. At last she tore it apart. 

“Dear Little Love,” it ran, “you tell 
me to write about my work, but to-night 
I can write only about you. I miss you 
so utterly. I did not dream that I 
could so miss you in my busy life here. 
I wonder if you noticed I was a little 
preoccupied the first few hours after 
my return? That was because I was 
trying to reconcile the old and the new. 
Would my old life, I asked, a little push 
out Barbara, or would Barbara push 
out my old life? I could not tell. The 
test of absence was necessary. Now I 
have it, and don’t want it. I wish you 
were with me, dear. I’d like to see how 
you fitted into life here. I sit alone at 
night and dream of you. 

“Dear Little Love! so many dreams. 
Surely, when I go to you at Christmas, 
they will all come true! Surely we are 
testing ourselves in every possible way. 
I need you to-night, and since I can- 
not have you, I ask life to give you to 
me—say six months from to-night. I 
think what it would be if I were sitting 
at my desk, mulling over the bit of re- 
search that is going to bring me repu- 
tation (for you, dear, I hope). You 
would be sitting beside the fire, to in- 
spire me, when I looked at you, and in 
the end, to crown the work. Ah, Bar- 
bara, let us hope it will come true. 
Write soon to Your LEONARD. 


Whatever there was of selfishness in 
the letter was hidden from Barbara. 
She only knew that Hare had written 
like a lover. Happy tears coursed down 
her cheeks, her fears fled away, and 
she said, with a little, tender laugh: 

“Oh, my beloved, I will trust the fu- 
ture and you.” 


car 


HE doctor who had Anita in charge 

explained to Barbara that she was 
an unusually difficult patient, that 
psycho-therapeutic cases, though sure, 
were slow, but that he thought some 
progress had been made, and much more 
could be made if the patient would re- 
main under treatment for a few months 
longer. Barbara went to Anita’s room. 
She found her sister-in-law lying on a 
sofa upon her little balcony. Her burn- 
ing eyes, her thin, immobile face were 
unchanged. Barbara took her hands. 

“Are you better, sister Anita?” she 
asked. 

“Let go my hands; you hurt,” Anita 
said tonelessly. ‘No, I ain’t better. 
I'll never be better in this world. When 
you killed Gilbert, you half killed me.” 

So the old dreary round of hatred 
and accusation had returned. But it 
could not hurt Barbara any more, she 
told herself. 

“The doctors think that if you stayed 
here longer you would be benefited.” 

“Wouldn’t you love it to go back and 
have Grassmere all to your own self?” 
sneered Anita. 

_ “I thought that you could go on rent- 
ing it, and I could board in Charlottes- 
ville.” 

“The people who have had it don’t 
want to keep it any longer. I ain’t go- 
Ing to stay here after to-morrow. So 
you can make up your mind to it. 
Where’s Leonard Hare?” 

“In Pasadena, I believe,” Barbara 
said. 

“Ain’t he going to help take me home 
on the way to get his mother?” 
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When Barbara explained that Mrs. 
Hare was already in Pasadena, Anita 
acted as if she had been cheated. At- 
tentive nurses and doctors had merely 
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increased her egotism. She would not | 


believe that any other patient was quite 
so ill as she was. 

In a queer, grudging way Anita was 
glad to see Barbara. 

“Your complexion’s gone off,” she 
said, “and it’s too bad, for it was the 
only beauty you had. You are brown 
as a mulatto.” 

“But I feel better than I have for 
years,” Barbara said. “I reckon I’ll get 
through the school year without grip 
or anything of that sort.” 

“There’s been a heap of sickness in 
Charlottesville this summer,” Anita said 
with unction; “scarlet fever among the 
children, and typhoid fever among the 
grown people. Did you hear often from 
Stephen?” 

“T got two or three letters from him. 
I did not answer very promptly.” 

“It’s mighty queer you could be so 
busy on a vacation,” said Anita, suspi- 
ciously. 

“I was climbing most every day from 
eight o’clock till six. My muscles are 
hard as whipcord.” 

“Your muscles don’t help me,” Anita 
replied. “Stephen wrote me that old 
Mrs. Langrel was dying. The mortgage 
he has on Rosegarland is almost for the 
full value. So one of these days he’ll 
have two houses.” 

Barbara began to talk of some Char- 
lottesville news which she had heard 
through a letter from one of her pupils, 
and Anita forgot for a little while to 
complain. 


HE journey home was difficult, but 

Barbara took it easily. With that let- 
ter of Hare’s close to her heart no incon- 
venience of travel or of Anita’s temper 
could trouble her. It was with a joy 
which she was unable to entirely con- 
ceal from Anita that she found herself 
again driving along the familiar red 
road which had once symbolized all her 
longings. It had taken her away from 
hopelessness and dullness; it had taken 
her to the mountains, and had given 
her almost all that she longed for; and 
some day it would bring Hare back to 
her, and then there would be her final 
heart’s desire—certainty. 

They came to the old fallen sycamore 
on which she had so often sat watching 
travelers pass by to some place where 
things would happen. Then they swept 
between the gateposts, and up the laurel 
drive to the square old house so dear to 
Barbara, and to be all the dearer, for 
she meant to fill it with thoughts and 
dreams of Leonard. On the porch stood 
Thornton and Lucia Streeter. Barbara 
thought, with a little pang, that in 
Lucia’s large, calm air there was a 
touch of the proprietor. Anita had told 
her that some day she would be the mis- 
tress of Grassmere, and already she had 
a sense of possession. Anita, more un- 
canny than ever in her intuitions, said 
to Barbara: 

“Locks like she thought she owned it 
now, doesn’t she? She mustn’t be too 
sure; I can always change my will. I 
ain’t going to leave it to you, if I have 
to burn it, and I ain’t going to have 
anyone else counting on it.” 

Thornton came down the steps as the 
carriage stopped. 

“T didn’t expect you on this train, 
cousin Anita. Barbara wrote you’d ar- 
rive on the next. Lucia and I came 
over here to see that the house was all 
ready for you, and then we were going 
to the station to meet you.” 

“T did look for you,” Anita said. 

“T suppose I might have telegraphed, 
after I found we could get the earlier 
train,” Barbara explained, “but I knew 
you’d be pretty busy with Mrs. Lang- 
rel’s illness.” 

Lucia Streeter’s calm face put on an 
expression of gravity, and as she shook 
hands with Anita and Barbara, she 
said: “Oh, poor thing, she’ll not be ill 
much longer. She can scarcely live the 
day out.” 

Thornton carried Anita into the 
house. Barbara greeted ’Thias and 
Sissy who were bobbing and smiling in 
the background. 

“No letter for me, I suppose, Sissy?” 
she asked, with a faint hope that Hare 
might have written again. 

“Law, no, Miss Barbara,” Sissy re- 
plied, “I reckon everyone knew you- 
all would be back to-day.” 

Barbara smiled. Everyone, from 
Anita to Sissy, supposed that her life 
was centered in Albemarle County. Yet 
her heart was far west in Hare’s gleam- 
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ing white house set under live oaks and | 
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SAVE YOUR EYES! 


Your eyes are your most valuable possession, upon 
them your whole happiness and success depends. 
Here is the very lamp you have been wishing for 
to CONCENTRATE light where you want light, 


to prevent eye-strain, and to preserve your sight. 


The “WALLACE” étectrre LAMP 


ELECTRIC 
STANDS, HANGS, CLAMPS or STICKS 


any place and at any angle you put it 
And when not in use it folds into a top-like ball 


you can carry in your grip when traveling and 
always obtain good light wherever you go. 


Price $© } by Parcel Post, prepaid, direct from us. 
(Model B) And from leading stores and agents everywhere 


25c extra for Satin Brass finish, with push-button socket. 


















TRADE 
MARK 














Model B 


The handiest lamp in the world, because concealed in the 
base of lamp and out of your way when not in use is an 
automatic clamp for attaching lamp to any part of a desk, 
chair, bed-rod, dressing-table, etc.;—an ‘iron grip” rubber suction cup 
for fastening lamp to mirror, window pane, or any non-porous surface; 
—and a spring for hanging lamp to wall. Ten feet of extension cord 
with patent plug connects with any electric fixture. You can place 
lamp ANYWHERE and it will stay wherever you put it, in any position 
desired, and CONCENTRATE its light exactly where you want light— 
whether you are reading, writing, working or doing anything requir- 
ing a strong light—always keeping your eyes in the shadow, resting 
and saving them from strain. [amp is handsomely and durably made 
of high-grade brass, beautifully nickeled—an ornament anywhere. 


10 DAYS’ FREE TRIAL 


We want you to try this lamp—once used you'll never be without it. 
Write your name on slip of paper, pin a $2. bill, your personal check, 
or a money order to it and mail to us and a “WALLACE” will be 
sent you by parcel post, prepaid. Use it ten days and if not entirely 
satisfied, return it and we will promptly return your money. Saving 
your eyesight is worth twenty times $2. Write now before you forget it. 


The Wallace Novelty Co., Inc. 


Lamp standing ready to be 
tilted to any angle. 





Folded when not in use, 
or for traveling. 











Patentees and Sole Mfrs. 


Suite S-—22 East 41st St., New York 













Big Opportunity 
for Agents 


Must be hustlers with 
selling experience, and 
enough capital to carry 
stock required. 

Write for proposition 
and proof. 


For Toilet Uses. 
Floods figure with light. 
























For Reading in Bed. 
Lamp clamped to Bed-rod. 










Perfect Shaving Lamp. 


Stuck to mirror by suction cup. 






















































A useless risk is to buy roofing 
not guaranteed by a responsible 
concern. When you buy our roofing 
you get the written guarantee 
a the world’s largest 
manufacturers of roof- 


Roofings, 

like most people, 

prove their worth 
by the test of time 


Buy materials that last 


Certain-teed 


Roofing 2t&=: 


Wall 
1-ply guaranteed 5 years 

2-ply guaranteed 10 years 
- 4, 3-ply guaranteed 15 years 


General Roofing Manufacturing Company 
World’s largest manufacturers of Roofing and Building Papers 
New York City Boston Chicago Philadelphia Atlanta Cleveland Detroit 
St. Louis Cincinnati Kansas City Minneapolis SanFrancisco Seattle London Hamburg Sydney 





Ask your dealer for prod- 
ucts made by us—they bear 
our name. 
Asphalt Roofings 
(AU grades and prices) 
Slate Surfaced Shingles 
Asphalt Felts 


Deadoning Felts Shingle Stains 


Refined Coal Tar 
Tar Coating 








Distinct Hearing’! 


fe All who are deaf or hard of hearing will be pleased to know that 
ear drums, speaking tubes, trumpets, horns and other old fashioned 
and unsightly devices for deafness are now a thing of the past. 
Write for a free book on the latest electrical invention 


The New 1915 M E Ph 

Thin Receiver Model ears ar one 
enables the user to hear sermons, lectures, plays and ordinary toned conversa- 
tions without difficulty. If your hearing is defective—if you feel that you are 
going deaf—this wonderful hearing device wil! give you instant relief. Be sure 
to write today for free booklet. Over 60,000 1913 and 1914 models now in use. 


You now get 96 degrees of sound—think 
96 Degrees of Sound 77.2% feces Sivering 81 tot entre 
octaves, Every variation of sound you can sibly use is there. The deaf ear 
is placed closer than ever before to normal hearing. 


This wonderful invention can be 
15-Day Trial Free! tried for 15 days to prove its 
value before purchasing. Write today for free book and names of 
satisfied users in your own state—and write to them for reference. 





Write 
Today- Free Book 


Write at once and get th 
able free book that expl 
causes of deafness, tells you how 
to stop the progress of the malady 
and how totreat it. Write today— 
we will send you this book without cost. 


Mears Ear Phone Co.” 
45 W. 34th St., Dept.2362 New York 
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hoodia Today to a 
**Acid-Mouth”’ 


“Acid-Mouth”’ is the biggest 
cause of tooth decay. Probably 
only 5 persons out of 100 escape 
it. 

Startling facts? Yes—all the 
more reason why you should get 
a big tube of 


PEBECO 


TOOTH PASTE 


today. Pebeco has the invaluable prop- 
erty of acting against ‘‘Acid-Mouth.” 
It helps save teeth by helping in protect- 
ing the hard, outside tooth enamel. 


‘*Tobacco breath bothered 
me a great deal. The min- 
ute I put Pebeco on the job 
I noticed a big difference. 
Bad breath and I are stran- 
gers now. Pebeco and I are 


A mighty good friends.” 





Pebeco’s clean, active, undisguised 
taste is superior to a honey-sweetened 
flavor. Pebeco costs a little more. But 
remember this: one-third of a brushful 
is sufficient. 


Sample Tube and Test Papers Free 


A ten-day trial tube and acid-test 
papers to test your mouth for acid— 
sent free. May we have your name 
and address? 
LEHN & FINK 

110 William St. New York 
MAKERS OF PEBECO 

Canadian Office, 1 & 3 St. Helen St., Montreal 











FACTORY TO YOU 


Our Handsome new Art Catalog describes our 
beautiful Sweet-toned pianos in detail and gives 
full information about our 


FIVE WEEKS TRIAL OFFER 


If satisfied after the trial and you decide to keep 
Piano or Player Piano we give Special easy 
terms that will suit you—Bed Rock or 
ee an time to pay—once a year, six months, 

months or regular y payments—as 


F 


prefer. 
WE PAY ALL THE FREIGHT 


Ba ranteed for #5 years. This in- 
and satisfaction and pro- 


E 
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Rolls and FREE Music Lessons 
Tite today for catalog and complete informa- ! 
4 post card will 


OLLER & MUELLER PIANO CO. 
_— Capita) and Surplus Over $1 000,000 00 
OMAHA, NEBRASKA 
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mStop Forsettins! 


Good memory is absolutely essential 
to success, for memory is power. 
THE DICKSON METHOD 
makes you “Forget Proof,” develops 
will, self-confidence. quick thought, 
ready speech. Write for free book 

“How to Remember” — faces, names, 
studies; also copyrighted Memory Test. 
Memory School, 771 Auditorium Bldg., Chicago & 


SUCCESS SHORTHAND 


\WeVOLOGS BE The best System for Begin 
ners; a Post-graduate Course 


By ny | Eves for Stenographers. Highest 
World’s Records for Speed and 

Accuracy. Greater number of Court Report- 
ers than all other systems combined in ten years. 
L. James, Chief Instructor. Write for free catalog. 


SUCCESS SHORTHAND SCHOOL 
Suite 72, Schiller Bidg., Chicago 


I TEACH BY MAIL 
WRITE FOR MY FREE BOOK 
“How to Become a Good Penman” 
and beautiful specimens. \ our 
name elegantly written on a 

‘ou enclose stamp. Write today. Address 
AMBLYN, 416 Meyer Bidg., Kansas City, Mo. 




























card if 
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| palms, the paths bordered by flowers of 
| vivid blue. It was a delicious secret. 
Yet as she passed through the wide 
doorway, she wished that she could have 
brought her love to her old home. 

Barbara and Lucia went into the 
library. They never had very much 
to say to each other. Barbara felt that 
Lucia must be a very admirable person 
or Thornton would not have cared for 
her. She realized that a man of Thorn- 
ton’s active nervous type would have 
been attracted by Lucia’s serene sur- 
face. She was not a mixture of languor 
and animation, like most southern 
women; her large calm carried an in- 
timation of mystery as well as repose. 
Yet Barbara was sure that the mystery 
was not really there. She thought 
Lucia only half alive, her repose part 
physical constitution and part stupidity. 
Here was a California type which did 
not appeal to her; she preferred Helen 
Farley or Annie Bestor. 


HEY talked inconsequentially until 

Thornton entered. Barbara had sent 
for tea, and as he took a cup from her, 
he said: “You look mighty well, Bar- 
bara. It’s done you good to get away; 
I told you it would.” 

“We all should have gone away,” 
Lucia said. “Don’t you think Stephen 
looks all worn out, Mrs. Rhodes? He 
has had only two weeks’ vacation, and 
father and I had fairly to drag him 
away then. Albemarle County is the 
most wonderful place in the world, if 
you like, but not all the year round.” 

Lucia plainly intimated that when she 
was Mrs. Stephen Thornton, her hus- 
band’s vacations should be longer than 
her fiancé’s had been. Thornton frowned: 
he was not the sort of man who cared 
to have leading strings exhibited to him. 
Barbara reflected that it was natural 
for a rich woman to assume that she 
should rule. She was glad for Hare’s 
sake that she had not been brought up 
with the expectation of money.” 

“Stephen’s been so devoted to Mrs. 
Langrel, poor soul,” Lucia went on, 
“that he’s had to do his professional 
work at all sorts of times. I’ve hardly 
seen him at all.” 

She smiled at him affectionately. 
Lucia had a beautiful smile, winning 
and comforting both. It took away 
from any reproach in her words. 

“I’m a spoiled man,” Thornton said. 
“Yes, it’s been hard to watch cousin 
Sophia dying.” 
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“Don’t you reckon it’s been harder 
for her to live than to die?” Barbara 
said. 

“She spoiled her own life,” Lucia 
said. “Her pride was her obsession. 
What if she lost her child and was dis- 
graced by her husband—is that more 
than life deals out to most people? Is 
that any reason why she should hide 
behind a screen when people go to see 
her?” Evidently Lucia was blaming poor 
Mrs. Langrel because she had seen so 
little of Thornton all summer. 

“You see, I remember her when I was 
a little chap,” Thornton said. “She was 
a beautiful woman then, and she held 
her head high. All of us have some one 
thing we can’t endure; that’s why we 
seize gratefully on lesser troubles and 
stand up against them. Cousin Sophia 
met the one thing her pride couldn’t 
face—disgrace.” 

Barbara nodded appreciatively, as she 
thought of the one thing she would be 
unable to face. 

“A man would find it hard to meet 
failure in his work,” Lucia said, “and 
a woman failure in love.” 

“No, I don’t think that’s quite it, 
after all,” Barbara mused aloud. “The 
thing we fear most, men and women 
both, is our own notion of disgrace. To 
some men failure in work would be a 
disgrace, and to others it wouldn’t. To 
some women to lose a lover would be 
disgrace, and to others, to have the 
world know of the loss would mean the 
disgrace.” 

Lucia Streeter was by way of liking 
to make and to hear moralizing. 

“One gratifying thing about human 
life and human beings,” she said, “i 
that you can offer so many different in- 
terpretations of it and then, so long as 
that’s the case, living can never be 
quite stale.” 

She rose to go. Barbara remembered 
that the last time she had seen Thorn- 


ton and Lucia together she had re-| 


garded them enviously, thinking how 
bitter it was to look at happiness 
through another’s eyes. Now it was all 
so different. She felt a secret glad 
superiority to them; they loved each 
other, indeed, but no love could be so 
wonderful as hers and Hare’s would be. 
As she shook hands with Thornton she 
saw how careworn he seemed, and she 
felt glad that Hare’s handsome face 
was unlined and fresh. 


(To be Continued Next Week) 


On the Doorstep of War 


Continued from page 6 


less fortunate compatriots.” Said an 
informed and quite indifferent Ameri- 
can on this point: “Look around you. 
Here in this dining room you may see 
sume of these very Belgians of whose 
wealth and parsimony the Hollanders 
ecmplain. Everything the latter say is 
quite true.” 

“Yes, but you must remember,” re- 
marked another American of more judi- 
cial temperament, “that these rich Bel- 
gians feel that they must in the end 
bear most of the financial brunt of the 
war, no matter how the conflict turns 
out; if Germany wins, it is out of their 
pockets that most of the war indemnity 
will be taken; if the Allies win, still 
from the coffers of these rich Belgians 
must come most of the war taxes neces- 
sary to rehabilitate their country; and 
this is the viewpoint at the present 
moment of these moneyed Belgian refu- 
gees. They think that what the Hol- 
landers declare to be their stinginess 
is merely the prudent virtue of being 
long-headed and forehanded.” 

In a Belgian refugee camp there was 
found a mixture of opinion, but, speak- 
ing by and large, no opinion at all. 
“Oh, yes, of course we would work if 
they would give us any work to do; any- 
thing is better than the labor of doing 
nothing. But these Dutch don’t offer 
us work—not yet, at least. We hear 
that they will after a while, but so far 
it has not turned up.” “As for me,” said 
one refugee in this same camp, “I think 
we are treated very well. Of course 
there are some people who would not 
be satisfied in Heaven. Take our food, 
for instance. It is good enough under 
the circumstances. There are hundreds 
in this very camp who right this min- 
ute are eating a better meal than they 
have ever had in their lives.” 

The interior of the big dining place, 
which accommodated many hundreds 
(there were several others of the same 
size), revealed what this meal was and 
also the quality of those who were eat- 
ing it. A thick, savory, nourishing soup 
made by boiling meat, cabbages, and 


potatoes together; the meat thus boiled; 
big cups of steaming coffee, and an 
abundance of “black bread” made up 
the bill of fare in the Belgian refugees’ 
camp on Christmas Day. And it is pre- 
cisely the same on every other day. 
For breakfa:t, coffee and bread; for 
the evening meal, coffee, bread, and 
potatoes—these, with the midday meal 
described, constitute the daily feeding 
of the stranded Belgian refugees in the 
camps of Holland. The thousands quar- 
tered on hospitable Dutch families fare 
still better, of course. Judging accord- 
ing to the European standard of liv- 
ing, the thrifty Hollanders consider 
that their war-invited guests are 
faring quite generously. 

All this exposes one cause of the 
plainly apparent anti-Belgian feeling 
in the Netherlands. This Dutch dislike 
of their neighbors has its roots deep in 
the soil of history; it is almost heredi- 
tary. Thus is seen a veering around of 
public sympathy and sentiment; for 
when, at first, this army of the unfor- 
tunate crossed the frontier in want, 
terror, and despair with their tales of 
woe, even Holland’s heart, which is 
wary and by no means worn on the 
sleeve, was touched. The Dutch, high 
and low, were in that hour all for their 
homeless neighbors. But now? “Well, 
a Belgian is always a Belgian,” re- 
marked one of the Dutch gentry, and 
shrugged his shoulders. “After all,” he 
added, “history tells no lies.” 

It must be said that those in the 
refugee camps do not inspire admira- 
tion. Here and there a well-appearing 
person-is found; and occasionally a 
very pretty child. Once a really beau- 
tiful young woman was seen, but she, 
unfortunately, was in the segregated 
women’s quarters. By far the greater 
number are stolid and unwholesome in 
appearance. Many are seemingly dis- 
eased. “Oh, well,” said a carefully in- 
formed man, “these people in the camps 
are what you call the ‘riffraff.’” It is 
this majority 
opinion of any kind on anything. 




















| Don’t Trifle with a Demon 


It’s so easy to stop a car! 
the weight of your foot on a lever. | 
But remember that that lever clamps |/ 
powerful brakes which must throttle 
the frightful momentum of a ton of 
car hurtling forward at thirty miles 


Just 


= 








; an hour. Unleashed, that momen- 
| tum be¢omes a demon that could 
crumple your car like a soda biscuit. 

Watch your brakes as you watch | 
no other part of the car. Watch | 
your brake kning——for that’s all 








| there is to a brake. } 


| errroe 
“HYDRAULIC COMPRESS 
| Br rake Lining -100%| 


Brake lining, to be any good at all, | 
must be 100%—must be brake lining al] |) 
through. Not merely on the outside— |) 

| not merely a loose and stringy-woven 
| lining that is friction-shy inside. | 
Thermoid is hammered by hydraulic | 
| compression into a solid, single substance 
of uniform density clear through, It re- 
tains its 100% gripping power even until 
worn paper thin. 
Thermoid is trust- 
worthy. Guard your 
safety with Ther- 
moid. Watch your 
brake lining. 
Thermoid Rubber Co. 


Trenton, N. J. 


Our Guarantee: Thermoid 
will make good, or we will. 











Cannot be burned out nor 
| affected by oil, beat, 
| water, gasoline, dirt 














E- 30 DAYS FREE TRIAL 


At prepaid on the new ah, 
o~ 1%: a Bievelon oe once for 
our cata and spec offer. 
wb fous improvements. Extraordi- 
nary values in our 1915 price offers. You 
cannot afford to buy BC ed our 
latest pre ‘opositions. 
4 Boys, be a “Rider ent’? and make 
" big money Cokine: orders for bicycles and 
feo tated Get our liberal terms on asample 
to introduce the new “RANGER.” 








} OriRES oaelement. ous ounteme © and every- 
| thing in athe bicycle line . Factory 
rices on Motorcycle and phn Oy: Supr lies. 


D CYCLE CO., DEPT. p.s4, 


10c Offer—KEITH’S 


MAGAZINE 
To tutroduce Keith's, the recog- 
nized authoritative magazine on 
Home Building, a big 80-pege num- 
ber and a copy of book, 

20 PLANS 
Roth for 1c. They are Wonder 
Homes for artistic design and prac 
nd silver or stamps. 

7 McKnight Bidg 

M.L. Keith » Biencapeln, Minn. 


The University of Chicago 


in addition to resident 
work, offers also instruc- 
tion by correspondence. 











tical planning. Se 











For detailed in- 
formation address 





23d Year UU. of C.(Div. A)Chicago Ill. Mitchel Tower 
Do You Like to Draw? 


That's all we want to know 











Now, we will not give you any grand 
rize—or a lot of free stuff if you an 
gwer this ad. Nor do we claim to make 


‘ou rich ina week. Butif you are anz 
lous to develop your talent with a suc 
cessful cartoonist, so you can make 
money, send a copy of this picture 
with 6¢ in stamps for portfolio of 
cartoons and sample lesson plate, 


and let us explain 
The W. L. Evans School of Cart rtooning 
814 Leader Bldg., Cleveland, 


PATENTS 


Our Hand Books on Patents, Trade-Marks, ete., sent 
free. Patents procured through Munn & Co, receive 





free notice in the Scientific American. 


MUNN & CO., 363 Broadway, N. Y. 
BRANCH OFFICE: 625 F Street, Washington, D. C. 


PATENT fikturere went) Owen patents. Bend 


for 3 free books; inventions wanted, 
ete. I get patent or no fee Manufacturing facilities. 








Manu- 





RICHARD B. OWEN, 17 Owen Bldg., Washington, D. C 
UNITARIANISM. 2... 
| the modern 
interpretation of religion? Send for FREE literature. 


that seem to have no | 


| 


Associate Department B, 25 Beacon St., Boston, Mass. 
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Aecording to one closely connected 
with the company owning the neutral 
ship, the holding up in the Straits of 
Dover of the vessel cost the owners 
several thousands of dollars; for, al- 
though it was detained but twelve 
hours, this meant that it was more than 
a day late in reaching the home port. 
When the ship, released at midnight, 
weighed anchor at dawn and proceeded 
on the last day of her voyage, she was 
twice stopped again. “Boom!” came the 
sound of a British warship’s gun, and 
when the liner, not understanding the 
signal, went ahead, “Boom!” again 
spoke the cannon from the deck of this 
British naval watchdog. Captain and 
officers fumed and raged. “This costs 
money! Are we to be held up again?” 
Alongside a launch came panting from 
the British guard ship; the release was 
explained. “Proceed!” said the British 
officer. Once more this process was re- 
peated; and then, further interruption 
impossible, the 
liner sailed cau- 
tiously to her 
destination. 

But she car- 
ried irritation 
with her. Irri- 
tation, too, 
awaited her in 
port, a growing 
resentment as 
real as it is re- 
trained and sup- 
pressed. The 
detention and 
practical search 
of these neutral 
vessels is having 
its effect on the 
Dutch business 
classes. Their 
patience was 
taxed when, 
some weeks 
after the out- 
break of the 
war, one of the 
largest of Hol- 
land’s merchant 
fleet was stopped 
by a French 
warship, con- 
voyed to the 
harbor of Brest, 
kept there eleven days, and then re- 
lieved of most of its cargo with decision 
and courtesy. 

A million dollars in silver bars were 








_ taken off; “for,” said the French com- 


mander, “this may be going to Ger- 
many; if so, we will keep it; if not, we 
will return it.” Large quantities of 
flour, beer, and the like were also taken 
ashore. “But this is not even condi- 
tional contraband, carried as it is in a 
neutral bottom from a neutral port to 
a neutral port and consigned from neu- 
trals to neutrals,” protested the mer- 
chantman’s captain. “If it so turns 
out,” answered the French officer laugh- 
ingly, “we will pay you for it.” 

“In Holland we call this piracy,” said 
the captain. “Never mind, never mind,” 
laughed the local French sea lord. “We 
need it anyhow. There is a war going 
on, you know. Don’t worry. We will pay 
you for it if you never see it again. 
Have a cigarette!” And the incident 
was closed. Sure enough, these food- 
stuffs never were seen again, but they 
were paid for. The silver bullion was 
sent to Holland. But the money loss 
resulting from the ship’s long deten- 
tion was not made good. The business 
disturbance caused by the nonarrival of 
the consigned goods was not quieted. 

Here is one source of a change in 
Dutch public opinion—a change so 
slight or so well concealed that it 
scarcely is perceptible, can easily be 
denied, and might not be noted except 
by a careful weighing of sentiment and 
the forces moving it. 

As between England and Germany 
the scales of Dutch opinion were at 
first almost evenly balanced. It cannot 
be said that they are not still in equi- 
librium, as indeed they always have 


’ 





been. But if there is any feather’s 
Volume 54 
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With Love at the 
Helm 


By STOKELY S. FISHER 


I have put my oars aside— 
What use to row? 
I have yielded to the tide; 
I have put my oars aside; 
On together, Love our guide, 
We drifting go! 
Pe have put my oars aside— 
What use to row? 


Collier’s, The National Weekly on 
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weight descent of the scales on one side 
or another, it is favorable to Germany. 

“We Hollanders do not trust either 
England or Germany, nor, for that mat- 
ter, anybody else; but especially these 
two belligerents in the present war,” 
said a Dutchman of moderate means, 
some position, and a characteristically 
Dutch attitude. “The Dutchman thinks 
the German a liar until he proves him- 
self truthful; but the Englishman a 
rogue and a liar until he proves him- 
self honest as well as truthful.” 

It is worthy of note that the average 
man or woman in the Netherlands al- 
ways thinks and speaks of the war as 
though it were a conflict exclusively 
between Great Britain and Germany. 
Apparently the Dutch common people 
never think of France or Russia as com- 
batants; and as for Austria and Servia, 
one would never know that such coun- 
tries existed if one judged by the casual 
talk of Hollanders among themselves. 

Astound- 
ing, even ab- 
surd, as it may 
sound to Ameri- 
can ears, it is 
neverthe- 
less true that 
among the plain 
people of Hol- 
land there is a 
deadly fear that 
Great Britain 
will violate the 
sovereignty of 
the Netherlands. 
“That is un- 
thinkable,” re- 
marked the idle 
questioner. “Un- 
thinkable it may 


able or not, it is 
true,” answered 
a member of the 
Dutch _bour- 
geoisie. “What 
I fear is that 
England —” 
came a sentence 
floating upon 





So unexpected, 
so much by chance, and so many were 


FEBRUARY 6, 





be, but unthink- | 


the stream of | 
ae talk in a popu- | 
ZZ lar eating place. 


the expressions like these that inquiry | 


was suggested. And this confirmed 


these strange and grotesque sentiments. | 


“It is historic,” said a highly educated 
Dutchman; “you know our people are 
very slow, especially at forgetting. 
Suppose you read up on Dutch history 
again.” 

Still more amazing is the lack of ter- 
ror of Germany. One does not care to 
write what has been heard of acquies- 
cence in even German absorption—and 
this, too, from the masses themselves. 

The only fear of Germany appears 
to be that of commercial rivalry in case 
she wins. “Rotterdam is our great 
port; far the best on the North Sea; 


better than Antwerp if controlled by | 


Belgium. But suppose Germany keeps | 
Antwerp? With her greater resources, 


her system and energy, Antwerp as a| { 


German port, though naturally inferior 
to Rotterdam, would, we think, take 
from us the bulk of trade.” This was 
an expression from one of the commer- 
cial class engaged in shipping. 

So it is that Dutch public opinion, 
carefully balanced and self-contained, 
yet veers by a hair’s breadth toward 
her mighty eastern neighbor. The only 
thing that can be safely said is that the 
Dutchman is not pro-German nor yet 
pro-English, but decidedly pro-Dutch. 
And Holland’s vigorous and, if neces- 
sary, menacing little army, highly 
trained, is sleeping on its arms— 
no, not sleeping, but standing at at- 
tention. 

That army would instantly resist any 
appearance upon Dutch soil of any 
force coming for the purposes of the 
present war, whether that force were 
German, English, or of any other 
belligerent power. 
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The Telephone Unites the Nation 





























T this time, our country 
A looms large on the world 
horizon as an example of the 
popular faith in the underlying 
principles of the republic. 


We are truly one people in 
all that the forefathers, in their 
most exalted moments, meant 
by that phrase. 


In making us a homogeneous 
people, the railroad, the tele- 
graph and the telephone have 
been important factors. They 
have facilitated communication 
and intervisiting, bringing us 
closer together, giving us a better 
understanding and promoting 
more intimate relations. 


The telephone has played its 
part as the situation has required. 
That it should have been 
planned for its present useful- 
ness is as wonderful as that the 
vision of the forefathers should 





have beheld the nation as it is 
today. 


At first, the telephone was 
the voice of the community. 
As the population increased and 
its interests grew more varied, 
the larger task of the telephone 
was to connect the communities 
and keepall the people in touch, 
regardless of local conditions 
or distance. 


The need that the service 
should be universal was just as 
great as that there should be a 


common language. This need 
defined the duty of the Bell 


System. 


Inspired by this need and 
repeatedly aided by new inven- 
tions and improvements, the 


Bell System has become the 


welder of the nation. 


It has made the continent a 
community. 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


One Policy 


One System 


Universal Service 








50 leading Boat Builders have joined the Gray Motor Company tn 
asuing a catalog showing the specialty of each. It tells where you can 
buy any kind of a boat froma fies complete fishing launch to a $25:0 


mahogany finished express launch equipped with self-starting L, 
cycle Gray motor. Write for this big catalog today, free. Also Gray 
Marine Engine Catalog showing full line of 2 and 4-cycle marine 
ytors. $55 upward D » six cylinde 


moto &, one & ) jers. 
GRAY MOTOR CO., 224 Gray Motor Bldg., Detroit, Mich 


Pay as You Wish 


e'll send yea? ain — ie 
ou to wear for 0" 
teil it froma ditbeck 
at our expense. Costs but 1-30th as 
much. If you decide to keep it pay only 
a few cents a month. for catalog. 


Set in Solid Gold 

muine Lachnite Gems keep ir 

zling fire forever. Cut by world re- 

am cutters. Supdeire oes 
yments. 

pate. ley ook — it’s free. 











HAROLD LACHMAN CO., Deot.2362 
heumi2 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago, Ulan 








Wouldn’t You Like to Own a 
































Don't say you're coming. Just drop in quietly. 
store—my crispette business. 

into my reputation. 
see my store 


Store Like This? - 








Call on any banker or merchant. 
Ask them if what I say isn’t the truth 
See if folks think I'll give youa square deal. 
see that it’s just like the picture. 


made—make a batch yourself. Learn the business. Get my pointers on how to 
succeed. Up to a distance of 400 miles I'll pay all your traveling expenses, if you 
buy a machine. You'll see—know—learn everything. It’s simple—easy. 
Won't take you a day. I'll be glad to see you—glad to show you the store 
aud have a good talk with you. You'll go home ready to make more money 

than you ever made in your life 


two means four. 
I found it so—so should you. 


W ouldn’t you like to be proprietor of a money making busi- 
ness? Once! wasjustastruggling candy maker. The profits 
from Crispettes, the new, delicious popcorn confection 
built this big business for me. The very same proposition 
that made me, should do the same for you. 
Crispette Business fer youreelt. 

own as I did. ¢ 

the rent is low. Keep all the profits. I'll teach you the Crispette 
business—tell you how to succeed—show you how to make Crisp 
ettes by my special secret formula. I'll doit right here in Spring- 
field—personally or by mail. 


Take advantage of my offer to come and see me 


Start in the 
Build a business of your 


Get a window—a small store—a cozy nook where 


But the thing for you to do is to 


Ask them about Long—about my 
Look 


right from the shoulder. 
Then come and 


See the machine. See crispettes 


Every Nickel You Take in Nets | 
You Almost Four Cents Profit 





Think of it! Think of the fortunes made in 5 cent pieces. It's 
one business in a hundred. Everybody likes crispettes—chil- This is a recent 
dren—parents—old folks, One sale always means two— picture of the 


It’s a great business man who 


Send for my big fee | 


So it goes. 
made a big 


book ‘‘How to make money in the Crispette Busi- success with 
is i ness’'—48 pages illustrated—complete information a Long 
This is the and story of how I built my business. Read it and | Crispette 
Money Making Machine then come to Springtield machine, in a 






Send for Free Book 





W. Z. LONG, 1028 High St., Springfield, O. | 


store window 
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MANY READERS ARE LOOKING FOR JUST THE OPPORTUNITIES OFFERED IN THIS DEPARTMENT. MAKE A PRAC- 
TICE OF READING AND ANSWERING THESE ADVERTISEMENTS. THEY ARE CLASSIFIED FOR YOUR CONVENIENCE 
oa ae = : ‘ . > . -— 
Real Estate Typewriters, Office Supplies Patents Business Opportunities 
San Joaquin Valley, California — What Aauther Largest Stock Of Typewriters In America. All Patent What Yeu Invent. It May Be Valuable. Opportunity To Earn Big Yearly Income. Com. 
Man Did: At Riverbank, Stanislaus County, California, he makes Underwoods, Olivers, Remingtons, ete. ‘4 to '¢ Write me. © attorney's fee until patent is allowed, plete course of 8 weekly lessons in Real Estate, Insurance 
bought 12 irrigated acres at $150.an acre. A small farm? mfrs. prices. $15 up—rented anywhere—applying rent on Estab. 1882. “ ‘Inventor's Guide” Free. Franklin H. Hough, and Brokerage, with instructions how to start and conduct 
bag WF | = of strawberries realized $265 and other price Free Trial Installment payments if desired. 538 538 Loan & Trust Bldg., Washington, D. C. the business without capital or previous experience or dur- 
small froits brought his returns to over $500, in addition Write for catalogue 121, Typewriter Emporium, (Estab. ae 86 ws i 
— 4 bed . : t pare time No interference with present occupation, 
to the living for the family. This was from less than half 1892), 34-36 W. Lake St., Chicago, Ill = at Fortune Oo ee er, Reads And Price of course $5, including Hints to Beginners. Money 


of the twelve acres—just think how much more he will ob- 
tain as the balance of the farm is put intocrop. Hundreds 
of small farms like this have made their owners independ- 
ent of hard times or a “boss”. Do you want to abundantly 
Fea w for Your family in the heart of Sunny California? 

en write for our free booklets about “Poultry Raising.” 
Write Now, 


“Dairying” and the “San Joaquin Valley.’ 
A.T. 


W~5 & to C. L. Seagraves, Gen. Colonization Agent, 
Ry., 1807 Ry. Exchange, Chicago. 


The Land Of Manatee—On Sou Florida’s 
attractive Gulf Coast. An independent income from a 
s-nall cultivated area in the Heart of Florida's Frost-Proof 
Fruit and Vegetable Growing District. Oranges, grape- 
fruit, celery, lettuce, tomatoes, ripening under a Winter 





sun, bring big returns. Three and four crops on same 
land each year. Growing season 350 days. Beautiful, 
Hospita- 


greamenre. little cities with every advantage. 
le people formerly from all parts of United States. 
Delightful climate year ‘round. Our 64-page illustrated 
book, fully descriptive, mailed free. Ask J. A. Pride, 
General Industrial Agent, Seaboard Air Line Railway, 
Suite 363, Norfolk, Va. 





Duplicating Devices 


$2.40—The “Modern Duplicator.” 30 Days’ Free 
trial. Use it to make 50-75 duplicate (f.c-simile) copies of 
each Letter, Music, Maps, Drawings, etc., written with pen 
oe ink, pencil or typewriter. Booklet Free. Main Office, 
. D. Durkin & Reeves Co., 339 Fifth Ave., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


~The “Universal” Duplicator Will Reproduce 50 
perfect copies of anything made with typewriter, pen, or 
mecil in ten minutes. No experience. Simple, clean. 
No glue or gelatine. Letter size $3.25. Write for booklet. 
F. Reeves Duplicator Co., 419 Park Bidg., Pittsburg, Pa. 








Magazines 


Magazines? Our Big Money- 
bag Today. Agents wanted. 
Write for full particulars. M. Hanson-Bennett Maga- 
zine Agency, 223 West Jac hao Bivd., Chicago, Ill 


Wanted, Back Numbers of Collier's. In Bound 
volumes for any year from 1898 to 1%4. Write at once to 
J. H. Neebe, 416 West 13th Street, Box 23, New York City. 





You Read 
Saving Club Catalog Free. 











Printin nting 


000 Bond Letterheads, $1.50; 5M, $5; 1 000 6} 
xi 9% Envelopes, $1.75. Billheads, Statements, same price. 
Samples. Meseraull & Son, Printers, Kansas City, Kansas 








Typewriter Prices Smashed. “Spot Cash.” Gaerte 
will save you money. L. C. Smiths, Olivers, Remingtons, U n- 
derwoods, Koyals, ete. Your choice of 500 machines at $10 
to $15. Guaranteed for3 years. Send today for descriptive 
circular. Dearborn Typewriter Exch. Dept. 02,Chicago, Ill. 


R. S. & A. B. Lacey, 
Established 1869, 


6c. postage. Write us at once. Dept. 


C, Washington, D. C 
Patents That Pay. 





Proof Given. Protect Your 


idea! Two Wonderful Guide Books Free: ‘Inventors’ 
Guide” and *‘What and How to Invent.” Send model for 
free report. E. E. Vrooman & Co., 852 F St., Wash., D. C, 


back guarantee if unsatisfied. Interstate Kealty Company, 
Globe Building, St. Paul, Minnesota. 


Build A Business Of Your Own, And Escape 
salaried drudgery for life. Learn the Collection Business, 
Limitless field; little competition. Few opportunities so 
profitable. Send for — rs’ today. American Col- 








Tra we el 


Free Exposition Guide Book — Indispensable In 
planning trip. Profusely illustrated with Exposition and 
Western views. Authentic information regarding hotels, 
restaurants, side-trips, stop-over privileges. Enables you to 
plan definitely cost of trip. Send Today for this Free book 
und any other information. Gerrit Fort, P. T M., Union 
Pacific Railroad Co., Room 7, U. P. Bldg., Omaha, Neb 
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Collections 
“Red Streaks of ened ‘Exist In Everybody,” 


and thereby I collect $200,000 yearly from honest debts all 














Investments 
You Can Share ie ‘The Profits Of The “World's 


largest truck farm,” operated by Hollanders, growing 
three crops a year, located ten miles from New Orleans. 
We offer profit-sharing securities on this farm in denom- 
inations of $125 and $625, drawing 6% annually, and one- 
half net profits. Write for information. New Orleans 
Netherlands Co., New Orleans, La. 


Old Coins Wanted 


$50 Paid For Half Dol. 1 1853 No Agvowss $5 For 


1878 half S. Mint; $100 for 1894 Dime S. Mint. Many valu- 

















over the world. Write for the story of “Ben Hurandthe able coins circulating. Get posted. Send 4c. Get our 
Bill,” free. Francis G. Luke, Cont’! Nat'l Bank Bldg., Salt Illus Coin Circular. Send now. Numismatic Bank, 
Lake City, Utah, U.S. A. “Some People Don't Like Us.” Dept. C, Fort Worth, Tex. 
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Cameras How to Entertain 











ection Service, 51 State - Detroit, Mich 
Koko Wheat mi Big Profits. Make It Your. 
self. Newconfection. Rapidseller. 5c package costs lg 


Particulars Free. Machine 
547 North Parkside, Chicago. 


cents. Can of samples 0c. 
$7.50 prepaid. Corneau Co., 


Latin American Chances, Business And Profes. 
sional, analyzed By Wm. A. Reid, prominent authority, 
Book endorsed by Pan Am. Union. Supplied to U. 8. Govt. 
Postpaid $1. Cir.free. So. Com. Congress,Wash., D.C. 

” Start A Profitable Business Making Big Money 
placing Premium Punch Board Deals. All or spare time 
Smallinvestment. Washington Sales Co. !ep:.C.W.,Chicago, 
Auten [ l ‘ 


Of Interest to Women 


Become A Trained Nurse By Home Study 
course. Nurses earn $15 to $30 a week. Diplomas reco 
nized by best Doctors. Hospital experience given if de- 
sired. Established 12 years. Easy terms. Catalog Free 
American School for Nurses, 1550 La Salle, Chicago, Tl 


Men 











Business 





Mave You A Camera? Write For Samples Of Fieve, Vaudeville Sketches, Moesele ues, Dia- en _ 
my magazines, American Photography and Popular Pho- logues, Speakers, Minstrel Material, Jokes, Recitations, Make More Sesant How? Collect More Money. 
tography, which tell you how to make better pictures and Tableaux, Drills, Musical Pieces, Make Up Goods. Large Form 10 will do it. Write us. Associated Mercantile 
earn money. F. R. Fraprie, 680 Pope Bidg., Boston. Catalog Free. T.S. Denison & Co., Dept. 44, Chicago. Representatives, St. Louis, Mo 
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Health Resorts 





Biggs Sentietem, Asheville, N. C. Senctel Ad- 
vantages 1o invalids during winter 
no tuberculosis. Well equipped 
drugs. Home comforts, moderate charges. 





Motion Picture Plays 
"Big Prices Paid. 


Experience, 





Write Moving Picture Plays. 
Constant demand. 





Dull Razor Blades 


Mail Them AtOur Risk! Pay Only If You Like The 
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Loose Leaf Books 











Everybody Should Carry a Loose Leaf Meme 
nee Vhy? Because itiseconomic. Sample with Genu- 
ine Leather covers and 50 sheets, Name on cover in 
Gold 15e extra. Looseleaf Book Co., 8144 E. 125th St., N.Y. 








course free if you purchase an assortment of Alpha Colors 
to use while practicing. Particulars for stamp. Alpha 
Color Company, Inc., Dept. C., 1960 Broadway, New York. 


Select chronic cases Devote all or spare time. 
Rational methods. No literary ability or correspondence course unnecessary. De new Blademaker’ se dges we put on. Or, ask for pri ces and 
Pamphletfree. tails free. Atlas Pub. Co., 346 Atlas Bldg., Cincinnati, 0, fee mailing case, Parker-Warren Lab. ,107-r W.42d St.,N.Y 
LAH Pe TT a OT 
) ia o 
Siew te d Writing Telegraphy 
Free — Learn Show Card Writing. A Reliable oR! . 


Telegraphy— Wire And Wireless & Station A gency 
Taught. Graduates Assisted. Oldest & Largest Schoo 


Catalog Free. Dodge's Institute, 5th St., Valparaiso, Ind 














HIGH-GRADE SALESMEN AND AGENTS 





JO 


ARE IN BIG DEMAND. TO THOSE WHO CAN 


QUALIFY, 


BS 


THE FOLLOWING 


ADVERTISEMENTS PRESENT 


MONEY-MAKING OPPORTUNITIES 


























High-Grade Salesmen__ 


Teaveling Scleemen Wanted. Resssloape Un- 
necessary rn Big Pay while you learn by mail during 
spare time, only eight weeks’ time required, one or two 
hours a day. Steady position, easy work, hundreds of 
good positions to select from. Write today for free book 
“A Knight of the Grip", containing full particulars and 
testimonials from hundreds of our students who are earn- 
ing Big Salaries. Address Dept. B-47 National Salesmen’s 
Training Association, Chicago, New York, Kansas City, 
San Francisco. 





Who Are You? Prove It At Banks, Etc., By 
Photo-Identification Credential (in fine leather pocketbook) 
furnished with $2,000 Accident Insurance Policy; pays bene- 
fits for injuries or sickness, total cost $5 per year; double 
benefits $10. Agents wanted. Highest commissions. 
Address Underwriters, 1346 Insurance Exchange, Chicago 


Wanted: Hustlers To Take Orders For Made- 


to-measure high grade men's tailored suits from $9.(") to 





$22.0. You can make good money. Elegant large book 
outfit free. Experience unnecessary. No pocket folder 
affair. Splendid qogunty to make money. Handy 


, Sangamon St... ( chic ago. 


Dandy Line. Dept. A a2 5 
Salesmen— We Will Pay You Well. Hardenburg’s . 


famous line of Leather Goods, Diaries, and other Adver- 
tising Specialties. Product of thirty years’ experience. 
Easy sales, satisfied customers. big commissions. A serious 
offer for hustling salesmen. No canvassers. . B. Harden- 
burg & Co., 67 Washington St., Brooklyn, N. 


Tailoring S. en—To Take ion For High 
Class Made-to-Order Clothes. Special inducement for 
experienced salesmen. Elegant equipment furnished Free. 
State experience fully. Address Warrington W & W Mills, 
Dept 20, 168 West Adams St., Chicago 


We Will Pay Expenses And Salary Or Commis- 
sion—introducing King Butter Separator. Produces finest 
butter from cream or milk, sweet or sour, in 5 minutes. 
Retails $5 up. Write for free sample and salary proposition. 
De King Mfg. Co., Dept. 168, Chicago. 


Salesmen—Side Line; ; Electric Sign; Flashes 
changeable wording in radiant sparkling beams of colored 
electric light; outselling everything at $10; terms 30 days. 
Big weekly profits. Flashtric Sign Works, Chicago. 














Sefety Always. Proposition For Live Wires. 
Paten Auto Fender. No competition; exclusive rights. 


Automatic Fender Mfg. Co., 626 Ry. Exchg. Bldg., Chicago. 





Women Agents 


“The Manufacturers Of A Household Article Of 
universal necessity, offer fine opportunity for solicitors 
Big commissions—quick sales, pleasant work. Write 
New Era Mfg. Company, 450 Fourth Ave., New York City 


This Page 


Many Of Our Readers Doubtless Would Like 
to dovete their spare hours to some profitable work. The 
advertisers on this page are looking for just such people. 

To safeguard our readers against dealings with unreli- 
able advertisers, we investigate as thoroughly as possible 
every advertiser who applies for space. 

Most of them have been regular users of Collier's for 
long periods of time and have built up successful busi- 
nesses because they have been advocates of the square 
deal. What you may earn as their agent or representa 
tive depends absolutely upon your own ability and willing- 
ness to work. 











Agents Wanted 
A Golden Opportunity Offered Live Men Selling 


Pure Spun Aluminum Utensils and Specialties. We furnis 
free Moving Picture Lantern Slides that sell the goods 
Our Co-operative Selling Plans will unlock every door in 
your territory, every hour turned into profit. Write quick 
and secure choice of territory. American Aluminum Mfg. 
Co., Division X, Lemont, Ill. 


Big Textile Mills Will Employ Everywhere 

reliable people to take orders for dress fabrics, hosiery, 
underwear and neckwear from samples. Factory prices 
Many making big weekly income. Spare or all time. No 
experience. Permanent. Steadfast Mills, 58 Remsen St 
Cohoes, N. Y. 
We’ ve Got The Whole Deus Trade In 
. talking—our Eight Big New Combinati n 
Offers in Toilet Articles to sell at 50c up to $1.39 are 
Wonders. Elegant five Colored Circulars Free. Write 
today. Pierce Company, 94 Lake St., Chicago. 





Agente— 


Agents Make Big Money This Year. Be Your 
own boss — independent — abundant money — your time 
your own. All or spare time—at home or traveling 
Write E. M. Feltman, Sales Mgr., 575 Third St., Cincin- 
nati, O., today for ‘full partic ulars. 

Agents, More Magazine Money! No Prizes 
that you work for and don’t get, but big, generous cash 
commissions, coupled with attractive new offers that 
make orders leap at you. Write for outfit and terri- 
tory. Lockwood, 136 W. 29th St., New York. 


What Are You Selling? If We Had Your Ad- 
dress we'd show you how to sell more, and largely increase 
yous — not one week but weekly. Pocket samples Ic 

. Mfg. Co., 20B Warren St., New York. 


Best Paying Agency Proposi- 











- Agemte Wanted. 


tion in U.S. If you are making léss than $200 monthly, 
write and let us show you how to make more. Novelty 
40 Bar St., Canton, Ohio. 


Cutlery Co., 


No Experience Required To Make $$$$$ As 
our General or Local Agent. Household necessity, saves 
80%. Permanent business, free sample, credit. Pitkin, 
494 R Street, Newark, N. Y 


New Washing Machine. 
Generates own power Forces 
through every fibre of Clothes. 
Free Sample. Geyser Washing Machine 


Fits-Ur-Pot Aluminum Coffee Percolator Fits 
any coffee pot. Agents wanted Quick. Big profits. Write 
to-day for circulars. Standard Spinning & Stamping Co., 
2240 Smead Ave.., Toledo, oO. 











Wonderful Invention. 
20 Streams Boiling Suds 
No Rubbing. Sells itself. 
W orks, Chicago. 


Agents Wanted 
Big Weekly Salary Is Being Made By Many 


agents, both men and women, selling the Wallace Portable 
Electric Lamp—Stands, Hangs, Clamps or Sticks Anywhere 
and at Any Angle you put it Sells at sight wherever 
there are electric lights. Advertised in National maga- 
zines. Look for our ad. in this issue and write us for 
agent’s proposition. Wallace Novelty Co., Suite 8 
22 East 41st St., New York. 





Our National Advertsing Helps Yoo “Sell Fuller 
Sanitary Brushes and Dustless Mops and Dusters—full line 
easy sellers Biggest factory for twisted wire brushes in 


U S.—reliable, strong concern. Your territory is valuable 
Write at once. Fuller Brush Co., 52 Hoadley Place, Hart- 
ford, Conn.; Western Branch, Rock Island, Ill. 


Outfit Free Te Aaa. Best Selling Handker- 
chiefs, Dress Goods and Fancy the market 
Quick sellers, big profits. Deal direct with a large manu 
facturer. Send stamp for particulars. Freeport Mfg. Co., 
12 Main St., Brooklyn, ° 


Goods on 


Agent—Great Oppestunity “To Be Permanent 
representative largest manufacturers high grade soaps 
and toilet goods. Big, steady income; unlimited possi 
bilities. Write for immediate appo'ntment. E. M. Davis 
Co., R. 61, Davis Bidg., -» Chie ago, 








Aluminum GerenPrect. "Milk Bottle Cover. 
Fits any milk bottle. Wonderful seller. Cost 3c., sell 10c. 
to 15e Sample 5c. 5S. Mfg. 20 Warren St., New 


York, Section 101. 


Co., 





Agents—Earn Big Money Making Signs In Any 
color at home. No experience needed. Complete infor- 
mation sent for 2c stamp. Let us show you how to triple 
your money. John H. Smith (Sign Dept.), Cohoes, N. Y. 





Live Agents Wanted To Take Orders For Our 
guaranteed food flavorsin tubes (saving 80%). Exceptionally 
large profits. Exclusive territory. Permanent business 
C. H. Stuart & Co., 2% U nion, Ne wark, N. 


Sell Our Line Of Sanitary Twisted 
Big income assured. Exclusive territory 
Households. Offices. Cata- 
107 Beekman St., New York. 


Safety First! 
Wire Brushes. 
given. Goods Sell themselves. 
logue free. 3in 1 Brush Co., 








Just Show Them— The New Adjustable Floor And 
wall mops, dustless dusters and sanitary brushes Sell Them- 
Big line. Big Profits. Agents write Silver-Cham- 

Maple St. & Boulevard, ( ‘layton, | J. 


selves 
berlin Co., 


Agents, Sell “Kant Leak” Rain Coats. $5 Kind 
for $3.98. Fast Seller, Big Profit, Capital not required. 
We save you time and money by delivering direct to cus- 
tomer. Comer Mfg. Co., 50 Frank St., Dayton, Ohio. 








Agents: We Need At Once A Representative 
in your locality. Work easy and pleasant. No capital re- 
quired. Big profits. No special qualific ation necessary. 
Addre ss M. H. Mathews, Manager, 2/17 Third St., Dayton,O. 

Agents To Sell “Eureka Steel Ranges” From Wag- 
ons, on notes or for cash. Big money maker for live men. 
Catalogue Free. Eureka Steel Range Co.. O'Fallon, Ills. 


Church and School Societies; Write For Free 
Simple Plan to raise money. Many getting big returns 
every month. United Stores Drug Co., Chattanooga, Tenn 





Agents—To Take Orders For Visiting And Busi- 
ness Cards. Large profits, Outfit Free. Send to-day 
Forman Printery, 593 W. Waterbury, Conn. 


Agents Of Ability And High Character Wanted 
on a new household article. Large profit. Special selling 
plan that pulls results. Address Merritt & Brock,,59 to 69 
Temple Place, Boston Mass. 

Agents- New Invention. Electric Cigar Lighter. 
Sells to drugstores, cafes and all cigar stands. Big profits. 
Spec ial offer. Drake Mfg. Co., Sta. A, Milwaukee, Wis. 





Advertising Stickers, incupensive And Effective 
advertising; a universal business help; splendid field for 
agents. St. Louis StickerCo., De pt C, 105 Pine St. , St. Louis. 


Agents: Large Profits. Free Seuples. Gold Sign 
Letters for store and office windows Any one can put on. 
Metailic Letter Co., 432 N. Clark St., Cuicago 


A gents Wanted 

Beery Household On Pon- In Small ” Town Or 
Suburbs—where oil lamps are used, needs and will buy 
the wonderful Aladdin Mantle Lamp; burns coal oil 
(Kerosene); gives light five times as bright as electric. 
One farmer sold 275 lamps in six weeks; hundreds with 
rigs coining money. No cash required. We furnish 
capital, to reliable men. Write quick for wholesale 
prices, territory and sample lamp for Free trial. 
Mantle Lamp Co., 864 Aladdin Bldg., Chicago, Ill 


Agents To Handle Exclusively Or As Side Line, 


New Accident and Health Policy $5000 principal sum 
$100 monthly for accident or sickness. All accidents and 
sicknesses covered. Premium $l0 yearly. One-half above 
benefits for $5 yearly Underwriters, Newark, N. J. 


Agents. The Midget Vest Pocket Garment Hanger 
sellson sight. The most attractive proposition ever offered 
No competition. Article fully protected by U. S. and 
foreign patents. Address The Silvex Company, Dept. C, 
171 Madison Ave., New York. 

Amasing invention. New Business. No 
competition. Big profit. World’s best Home Massage 
Machine Works by waterpower. Delights both sexes 
Write for full particulars and free book on “ Beauty & 
Health.’ Blackstone Co., 994 Meredith Bidg., Toledo, O. 








Agents 


At Last—A Compressed Air Clothes Washer; 
cleans tub of clothes in 3 min. Weighs but 2 lbs Price 
only $1.50. Agents coining money. A sale at every house. 
Wendell Vacuum Washer Co., 665 Oak St., Leipsic, O. 


Magic Ink Eraser. No Blade, No Acid. Removes 
ink like magic. 10c. sells 25c. to 35c. Any man that can’t 
- hundreds couldn't sell bread in a famine. Sample 1c 

. Mfg. Co., 20 Warren St., N. Y. Dept. 3. 

Agents, Either Sex, Sell Ho-Ro-Co Skin And Scalp 
soap, perfumes, toilet articles. Big Profits. We help earnest 
workers. Rothco, 208 N. Second St., St. Louis, Mo. 


Quick Sales And Big Profits Selling Our Gasr 
anteed goods. Write for attractive sample offer. Libe ral 
Credit. Wm. J. Dick, Mgr., Dept. F-8, 20 W Lake, Chicago. 








Agents: For “Everbrite” Gold Glass Letters For 
window signs and house numbers. Make a permanent 
business. Chicago Glass Novelty Co., Marion, Ind 





Pa ue TO 


Terms For or Adverti. cers 


This Page Is One Of The Best, Quickest, And 
cheapest methods of getting in touch with a large number 
of people. 

Have you something to sell? 
salesmen? Then this is the place to tell your story. 
Department appears twice a month. 

Rate $3.50 per line; 3% cash discount; 1634% discount on 
six-time consecutive order, covering three months. About 
eight words can bé inserted in each line. Smallest copy 
accepted, three lines. 





Do you want agents or 
This 


Terms cash with order unless placed by recognized ad 
vertising agency. 


Next six issues are March 6th, 20th; April 3rd, 17th; 
May ist, 15th. Must have copy three weeks in advance 
date of issue. For instance March 6th closes February 15th 


Send us your copy We will submit proofs and prices. 
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The Eskimo Messenger 


Continued from page 8 


of a people without a God wondered, in 
the fashion of those that pray, if, by 


“Did Slim tell him all that?” 
“He say yes.” 


33 






























































and by, before he should sink to the ice, Tracy, like most ruddy-visaged men, 
ae the wind would not change or cease. was capable of a hearty laugh. He 
—— | As he approached the farther shores now threw back his head, and his mer- 
of the sound where great river cur- riment resounded harshly in the ears 
rents had opposed the set of the tides, of Supshuak, used to the silences. 
—_— fresh-water ice had met sea ice, and “Tell him,” said Tracy at last, “to 
=e sport colossal raided ramparts huge look at them boxes there and the cans 
r dur. and chaotic. Over these, with stiffen- on the shelves. Tell him these Noatak 
_ ing limbs, he climbed. With feet raised stampeders come well heeled for grub. 
pany, high above their splintered edges, to Tell him my partner, Slim, never seen 
Rt save his precious snowshoes, he took the Noatak. He’s a great joker.” 
cape their cruel thrust on hands and knees. Supshuak needed but little transla- 
os ae tion of this. The laughter, the gestures, 
Col- HE wind having fallen, in the were easily read. He knew now it was 
— cleared air of morning a sharp- all a myth. Dazed, he flung himself, 
te 1g eyed girl saw a black speck far out bowed and limping, from the cabin. 
chine on the salt ice. It was Supshuak’s 
page. extra parka of dark mink which he EANWHILE at the village there 
4 | — “* - oe. — ee m . — 4 had been bustling preparations for éh : 
eG without it he never would have waked. Journey. When Ikik returned, equip- wal yb t 
eoee Y 9 * ment was stowed in his sled, and, ac- ee 4 i ing iti 
= » atar — sree as 2 > ’ id : 
ney Send for our | An — a re Lge | ng Bes companied by two other dog teams wrill position 
we . aogs approached, D rnen ne ste 4 n¢ 1 by th 5 : Vokj . —_———aa 
oan. ‘ "t ; , cgi =< manned by the fittest Eskimos, off he 
: 1915 Spring Catalog aside for the leader to pass him he drove, with Supshuak resting, with Always at your 
| swayed and fell, and was licked by the ajoceg eyes, in the rear of the sled. th bs d k Alli 
eimai setieania then ot third Malemute. pind UMDS end for Filing. 
me YOUR COPY IS NOW be fy oo Pee Ice craft now was shown in its per- ‘ 
rudy WAITING FOR YOU | t is Sups 1uak, the caun eas Benes fection; for until an upturned sled | : 
aa of the Seelawik,” said Ikik. “He is al- cponid’ be descried a day’s ; : 
7~ ; ce +: rea : =~ for S wallltenen tix coaiie escried a day’s journey | ' 
i de It is full of real help in the planting | most dead.” At the village he revivec out over the ocean, naught but the | 
rl. and care of your garden and will and mes =a to ue oo out — remnants of Supshuak’s snowshoe ' 
ime make you long for Spring to come. | lette bs Lan oe Pony eh tracks might guide the rescuers to | Self-Fillin 
= It will be sent free to anyone | than steamers or guns. A little later moa where the wits end Nite son Fountain Pen 
omy who has a garden or wants one. | Ikik entered the driftwood cabin of a The afterncon was clear. still. and NON-LEAKABLE - 
ntile Dead tos 0 pottal today. | ag man ~~ er ae ore him cold, the western sky effulgent with the | is the only oe ve : 
ve an , . «“ ‘ the letter. ats to tracy, eman slow of the setting sun whose disk had | the “Crescent-Filler. 
J. M. THORBURN & CO. | said. “You know him. I saw youtrade <oemed to slide along the rim of the | Handy as the handle 
Established 1802 | him a whitefish yesterday for a ball of <0, plain before dipping beneath it | on a cup. Simple, 
53S Barclay Street, through to 54 Park Place | seine twine.” ‘ It was Kearluk. the winter seal | get-at-able, positive, 
The NEW YORK | Ikik drove his dogs a little farther, hunter, who was kept ahead to follow | absolutely trouble- 
ond “Tran ene Ae oe and with Supshuak passed through the the tracks. At his slightest hesitation penet. Every is 
— PS Pie Se we ed sgn ph eed > Se ae the line of sleds halted. If he paused per A, eee msanw’ 
- , “ —— ’ ong the others approachec im cau- bd PF SSSeeenere, 
Art Rose Poster How to Grow Roses” not look up. Ikik spoke to Supshuak, deasie but aol aoa him. lest some Jewelers, Druggists on 
STAMPS 6 Dees ore See saying: “It is the fat man whose face ape a pes p aes 30 days’ trial. $2.50, TRADE 
aaa el ee Jover sh tid have. el ryt ae aa ty f ~ flesh.” faintest trace ke trodden upon. But | $3, $3.50, $4, $5 and MARK 
ne soils, planting. ar ” _ - ak = te ee nll adily rw this UPON either side they spread and some- | 4? Write for catalog. moe 
Ind tee scieaid tnabaden he ™ a rt t hi © yes , ie ae times pointed, and then Kearluk judged. | THE CONKLIN PEN 
~ coupon good on first $1 orde.. Our man and bent nis tall form, — Supshuak might have been Kearluk’s 
— 1918 Kose Guide, offering nearly in his outstretched hand. Tracy laid P g ; 290 Conklin Bldg. One thumb- 


master at this craft, but he had taken | Toledo, Ohio, U.S. A. 
the teeth of the blizzard in his eyes 
ne ‘ c > 2 >)" ° NEW YORE 
Roa tne CONARD & Jones Co... turned and took the letter. ; and was much blinded. He lay upon | josrow 
Bos Tei, West Greve. Fs. weit a cone boys. Here’s what the sled patient, trusting, hopeful. CHICAGO 
- ‘ : “a9? . ; ’ ta : , “ ENVER 
GREIDER’S FINE CATALOGUE do thi tatkee ad he did not In an hour of deep anxiety next day, | 7 '0'C sug. 
rome a ae when Kearluk, with head bent low like | s4x rrawxersco 
Deceer. Jonue 11 a hound on the scent, had circled far | “"* me 
22 u y) e ar Py s * 
2 I wg Te gene ™ ee . ; : Coens and wide upon a glare of ice from 
B. H.GREIDER : : +: Box 1%, RHEEMS, PA. DEAR age ety , them nage which all imprint of the snowshoes 
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? price. The little P seemed to have been scoured away, a 
FOY S BIG BOOK FREE | pay on seven above, and the streak, pair of younger eyes saw the upended 
POULTRY AND SQUABS FOR PROFIT. | which is very wide, ought to run _ sled itself, and, with faces radiant, they 


An encyclopedia of poultry information, Written by a 


400varieties—the cream of the world’s 
best roses, FREE. Send for it today 


The CONARD & Jones Co., 


a particular card on the table and then Pressure on 
the Crescent- 
Filler and 
the pen fills 
itself FULL 
in 4 seconds, 





and calendar of pure bred poultry; 70 varieties illustrated and 
lescribed, many in natural colors. A perfect guide to poultry 
taisers—full of facts. Low prices on stock and eggs for hatch 
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Or Sra chia hae oan co Gee ee ek ee through six and eight, and probably urged their dogs at a gallop toward the 
- Frank Foy Posktry foun, Box 26, Clinton, lowa | the — — - — te quite slender mark swimming in the glaze of 

ic a ways. If you have bonded them, get the horizon. The sled, with its fallen | 
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vith Trees—Roses—Vines out of it some way. If you have sold — skirt of canvas, was half buried. From 
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—_ seat or loege tote ot whetesnte them, get somebody you can trust to it the drifts ran fingerwise and rounded, 

ial. ook FREE. Green's Nursery Co. knock the creek hard, and get somebody \ike elongated graves in those southern 

ee pa tt TL. else to buy them back for us. Don’t lands where men are buried and not | 
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and = > model New | but not till you try to locate Swivel- And graves they were. Under the firm | 
ee = | eyed Erickson, who owns eight. I un- ; i ‘ 


snowdrift, beneath the furs, mother and 


Motore cle | derstand he is badly up against it, and son were as Supshuak left them, ex- 
y you ought to be able to get it away cept that Little Boy had crawled into | 

















4 T from him for next to nothing be fore his mother’s sleeping bag. ] he best paint makers put it 
and ype, this strike leaks out I’m conning Ss . ° . kT 
“¢, his : ‘ cs :;. { upshuak regarded them with a mien . . , 

ftemarcatic ne improvements make the}915"Arrow” | Shorty along to keep his mouth shut of great sadness. To his friends, who in their best paints. rhe best 
No ebctete Raghenncae eee. comers snd coor ceane- with promises of a longer lay. watched him in silence, it seemed not painters use it on their most 
age i tne, Meeenenete penile = manereeee Yours till I] see you, J. M. KEANE. strange that by and by he should turn | ¢ ‘ 
os, 's 0 abe s ur ortec - . . “te. . 
e friction chain relatoreed motereyele fraser beautiful toward the weakened sun that failed | 1M po! tant jobs. 
r) finish. All sizes for boys, men and women. “What's up?” asked Tracy’s partner them. But it was not at the sun he | 

Wonderful Offer Mer oe ase making of te | in the card game. looked, but there to the south of it,| 44 upon the facts given in ‘*Your Move,” 
er; splendid Arrow bicycle. Get} | << x7 . ae a ' since ler Cape Deceit. a creature| ~ : - 
ice small amount down brings you the Arrow | Nothing much,” replied the partner where, under Cape Deceit, a creature | pas 
2e. arate of Slim Keane, thrusting the letter in of his own kind had sent them forth. “fii 

“Co., 27,2362 19% & Chicage — his pants’ pocket. “Just Keane giving A mighty question, born when Tracy | yes . ian : 
es Arrow Cycle Co., Sn3*Aiternis are. Chicago, me his usual hard-luck report.” laughed, submerged since under hopes | The New Jersey Zinc( ompany 
ty The two Eskimos, regarded by the and fears, now rose to his brain like a ee 
6 ; “Ww hy? | R 405, 55 Wall Street, New York 
OTe": BUY | white men with as much concern as’ a fever: Why, why? | Koom yy a all Street ew Yor 

- | . . . 
Ip 7 OUR | any of the unused furniture in the 7m e a. 
a STUDENTS’ room, waited for a pause in the con- NDER Cape Deceit, two days later, For big contract jobs consult our esearch ureau 
" fe DRAWINGS | versation that followed. Then Ikik, U 


sd, = The an Eskimo woman, bobbing a little | 
rn big money drawing for newspapers, magazines, | who had been shanghaied in his youth tomeod stick over a hole cut in the ice, 








_ ete, All mm of art taught. Our practical system of persona . 5 * . ° 

. mairetion by MATL develope your ta in for iustrated | by a whaling captain and taught Eng- discovered approaching sleds far out, 
work for free criticism,» wal clases :  eapyeetbemacbagyss lish with a rope’s end, stepped forward and hurried to the igloos to report the 

or ASSOCIATED ART STUDIOS, 2116 Flatiron Bldg., N. and said to Tracy: “This man, Sup-_ return of Supshuak; but it was Kear- | 
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Sect dhelen of seemmusubatien tectueennnds Quam h, li, tell him I’m much _ ahead of the others. He told a hor 


the leading foreign violin makers. Strictly hand made and f obliged.” j ¢ is dist: -oUSINS. ¢ y 
Gupertor to the average old violine cold at 4 times price, , liged rid tale to his distant cousins, among 


State size on postal and whether you want 
collar like cut or low turnover style. 


WRITE TODAY £0"?¢ saver Low's catalog “He like to know if anybody starve them Argruk, of whom chapters should [REVERSIBLE COLLAR, 00: 
WRITE TODAY oY hich 


shuak, bring the letter—six sleeps. luk’s team that came in first and much 
30 Days” FreeTriai : a _—- 
High Grade Violins 39 Days’ Free Tria! did he? W 


grade instru t ‘ , ” Boston, Mass. 
ay and postpaid. Of pa. to eve ryone interested to deat h y et. ’ 


bigh grade instruments. Get your choice of our 





be written. Argruk stood before Slim | 

















Superb instruments on a free trialin yourbome, f | Lell him I will if these boys don’t Keane and told him of the return of 
| 4 ¥ 

er Wm. Lewis & Son, (Est. 1869) rustle some dinner here pretty quick.” Supshuak. 

Dept. 2g62, 2 y q p 
. "OUR SPRciaL ries 2 r h Av.Chicageo | | “He like to know if you can find em “Him Eskimo, Supshuak, coming to 
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Tracy stared at Supshuak. A crazy his under lip and jerked his head | !#!! sre making the formers wealthy growing vegetables and 

on - Pf ° ° . . ° m a ra . e citrus fruits; where values are advancing almost overnight, 
ut Eskimo became of passing interest. sideways in the direction of the Noa- | ana where every person is ready to extend to you neighborly 


“ ‘ 7 s . ‘a of oo help and co-operation. Low prices and easy terms. 
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detcolt catises wan't Sink very hungry. le say have big Him bring him wife and litta boy— a rn 
h; An - cache near Oomiakpuk [steamer] on _ stiff, all the shame whitefish. Look just ENUS PENCILS 
* Oe eg Aye ee ode river; and he send this letter to tell shame, I guess. 3efore brown, now FOR PERFECT SATISFACTION 
8. Write for free catalog, giving prices with retailer's you where you find ’em the cache, so. white—dirty white. Him litta lame. | 


Made in 17 degrees to suit all requirements, also 2 copying degrees. 
Send for an interesting booklet 
American Leso P. 


r t e one 1e rest manu . ‘ ¢ tac st Puy : . . ° . 
prea cut out. We are _— the largest manufac men and women and babies not starve Him nose, ears, chin frozen. But him 


| Detroit Boat Co., 160 Bellevue Ave., Detroit, Mich. to death.” plenty strong. Him arms good. Him 
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eye good.” Keane went on eating very, There was justice in Alaska, codj- 
very slowly fied and pel sonified by appointment 
“Him shay now you tell him darn’ of the Attorney General of the United 


lie. Him plenty lub him wife. I guess States. But as yet it tarried jp 
FRAT ] CIS I | him no care you kill him too.” the town of Nome, two hundred and 
twenty miles away. Meanwhile a few 


EANE rose in quiet fury and drove despised squaw men, a whaler, an ex- 
IN the man to the door with a revolver. college professor, a Japanese, and a 
| Argruk laughed quietly and shrugged felon met ii. the moonlight on the sea- 
: his shoulders as he left the cabin. He ward side of an ice turret a hundred 
INI was the only Eskimo who shrugged his yards from shore in front of Slim 
( ] | J 4 shoulders. Keane had recourse to the Keane’s cabin. The felon, a cunning 
whisky bottle. He drank and drank man, whose child had played with Lit- 
again. tle Boy, called Keane from his cabin, 
It was years since he had been’ tripped him savagely into a sled, and 
drunk, and the cost was great. He covered him with a hundred feet of sal- 
had not forgotten the cost, but he was mon seine, and, with the help of the Jap, 
in the throes of a mortal fear—a fear who darted from around a stranded 
that would have seemed foolish and _ boat, bound and gagged him. 


baseless to him had he known more of An hour’s journey with swift dogs, 
the people of the Arctic than the little straight out toward “hat coast of ice 
he had guessed and played upon. which the still freezing sea lapped hiss- 

When, a few moments later, Sup-_ ingly, and they seated the bound man 


shuak flunk the door open and would’ on a hard snowdrift and bade him pray 
have drawn quickly from his bosom for yet colder weather. As they pre- 
the map of an imaginary food cache pared to leave him the ex-college pro- 
on the Noatak, the gesture was not fessor, who was very greasy and was 
unlike the “pulling” of a “gun,” and thought to be “cracked,” took from 
Keane riddled him with blanching face. Keane’s pocket the vial of gold dust from 
Supshuak clutched the casing of the the claim that was to be Shorty Regan’s 
doorway with fingers of steel. The now. 

| question, burning in his brain, would The professor emptied it close by 
| yet have found its utterance, but his upon the smooth edge of an upturned 
great gentle heart was pierced, and he _ ice cake, so that Keane could look upon 
fell and died. the thing he loved unti! the end. 








Society Smith 

Of his dealings with kings and Concluded from page 17 
" " ; ‘ the warrant on him. I guess Ernestine “Saved your life?” put in Louise. 
princes, his love affairs, his street had thought that a breath perfumed as “Why, I thought Carlyle was getting 

° ° ° —— ° nice as Society’s always was couldn’t you out all right.” 

fights with his rivals, Cellini writes carry forth any but polite and loving “Yes, he was!” flashed Ernestine. 
r h words. She changed her opinion. She “Our horse had run away, as you know, 
Ww a | began to remonstrate with him by ecall- and Carlyle was running around like a 
it a frankness that takes your ling him “Laddie” in a low tone; two crazy person and crying like a baby 
| minutes more and she was speaking when Boy came up. We'd both have 
breath away. | louder to “Carlyle”; two more minutes’ died if he hadn’t been so brave and 





and she was shrieking in a high, hys- noble and—”’ 
° ° ° terical voice at “Mr. Smith.” The scene “Not at all—not at all,” reiterated 
And because back of it all 1S pic- won’t bear describing exactly. We un- Jimmie. I thought I never had seen the 
| hitched Molly and pried the rig out with kid act so simple. 
: a board. Society wasn’t for being use- I looked at Louise. The pink had all 
tured SO truly for you the glitter and ful at first, but I had a little automatic gone out of her cheeks and I was glad 
with me which was persuasive. of it, for it showed that it was natural. 


glare and violence of the Middle Part of Ernestine’s pink was sticking 
E turned around and they drove on too tight, considering the circum- 

‘ ‘ homeward, me following. Of course _ stances. 
Ages, Dr. Eliot made it one of the 418 Society insisted that it was a lie and Ernestine advanced a few steps toward 
that he didn’t owe a party in town a’ Jimmie and held out her hands to him: 
| red cent. “Well,” said I, hoping to “Boy—” she said, with a waver which 


shame him more before Ernestine, “if sounded intentional, “can you ever for- 
| that’s the case, all you’ll have to do is’- give me?” 
to stop in at Kreiger’s and expiain to “Certainly—certainly,” said Jimmie, 





the old man about his poor memory.” as if she’d asked him to sell her a 
| Society wasn’t strong for that, but ticket to Pocatello. 
| when I mentioned that the jail would be “T’ll never forgive myself,” she went 
our next stop he said he’d goin and try on. “Oh, to think that I was running 
to reason with the old fellow. away with a man who could do what he 


THE FI] VE-F O O - | Jimmie and Louise were sitting on has done! I can never hold up my head 
| the front porch when we came up. I again—’” 

SHEL F OF BOOKS | must say I never saw Louise look better | “Of course you can,” said I, thinking 
than she did that night. She’d cut the it was high time for me to be taking a 

collar off her dress and sewed in a_ hand. “Marry Jimmie here, and you'll 


PUBLISHED AND SOLD ONLY BY P. F. COLLIER & SON 
ruffle of some fussy white stuff and her _ be the best thought-of girl in town.” 


You can't know the absorbing interest and ae Aes ae oak a hee ‘cee pa eee Set os nk 
the wonderful good there is in these books | iy (te Se a tc ee ea a wean eime dima 
until you have read what Dr. Eliot himself ee baie tr soe, eo end, at es en 
Says about them. _ a age a sae said, as she led lag grconang Tg FF ng 


our party into the front parlor, “I am mistake. We all make them, though. I 
| so sorry that this had to happen. I made one when I asked Miss Newhall 


They might mean a whole lot to you. You didn’t know papa was going to do it or to marry me. She was right when she 
} i ' I’d never have let him, really. I’m so_ said she thought I didn’t know my own 
— easily be sure you are not overlooking sorry—dear.” That last to Ernestine, mind. I didn’t—then. But I do now. 
i " ‘ who was looking mighty sick and limp. I love Louise better than I have ever 
~~ opportunity by getting without cost, I was certainly surprised at Louise for loved anyone on earth, and, thank God, 
without obligation the Booklet that tells pulling that “dear”; I’d never thought she loves me. We’re going to be mar- 
: she was a hypocrite. ried next month when I get my new job 

i | Old man Kreiger then made his en-_ in Butte.” 
what the Harvard Classics really are. trance and lost control of himself en- Ernestine rushed at Louise and kissed 
: tirely. I guess there’d been a big fight her. Lucky that kisses can’t kill, isn’t 
Do it now. Mail the coupon today. Even on in about two minutes if Jimmie it? But then, as the Bible says, “All’s 
‘ . a hadn’t told Kreiger that he’d pay the well that ends well.” __ ; 
if you have not the remotest idea of buying sixty dollars and eighty-five cents and What? Did Ernestine marry Soci- 
let Society owe it to him. Jimmie ety? Well, hardly. Her health got im- 





seemed to be in a mighty good humor proved suddenly and she went back to 


these books we want you at least to see the sudd at 
for some reason. the university, not even waiting over 
free Booklet. | Then Ernestine came forward, in her for Louise’s wedding, though Louise 


white coat and veil around her head. wanted her for a bridesmaid. 
looking like a cross between a pitiful 








ee ee ee Oe N ae eRe e Naa TR RNR TeEEnNaeneerrE | Mills kites and on Gee aut of Pers- ae I said I knew Smith’s 
; “ dise. “Oh. Bov.” she said, “Boy,” was wife? Sure I do. He married a girl 
P. F. COLLIER & SON, 416 W. 13th Street, NEW YORK what she called Jimmie evidently, “you up at Tetlow rs Mg gh my A 
on as ; are so good! And Tam so sorry! name. Some said he did it for spite, 
Send me without obligation the free Booklet in which Dr. “Not at PF sre PP ee I squirming but we can’t figure how he spited any- 
Eliot tells about the Harvard Classics. around like his clothes hurt him, “not body unless it was Varian. 

your fault, ’m sure—-” Doing pretty well now, is he? Good! 
a “But the way I’ve treated you is my I like to see young people get along. 
eT — fault.” she interrupted. pretending to Varian was a nice little girl, though too 

drop her eyelids, but peekingout through trustful at times. . : 
PE a . ee ae ee the lashes. “and I see now what a dread- Well—so long. Drop in again. Keep 
ful mistake I have made. Why, from. this I’ve told you under your hat, of 








the day you saved my life—” course. We don’t tell it to everybody. 
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B. K. ROBERTS 
Brig. Gen’! United States Army 


*" Tuxedo 7s recognized as 
the favor tte of all lobaccos. 
Its mild and fragrant qual- 
tlies are unequalled,” 


WY. VRe a 


HON. 
WM. SCHLEY HOWARD 


Member of Congress from 
Atlanta, Ga. 


“Tuxedo is the smoker's 
delight. To get real joy and 
comfort, smoke Tuxedo. A 
pipelul of tt will convince 
the most skeptical.” 


KING B AGG( \T 


Moving Picture Actor 
Star of Universal Film Co. 


"Tuxedo t hacco tinasweet 
CVUSTLE d old brias pipe 7s mY 
favortte source of rclaxation. 
No other tobacco compares 
with Tuxedo.” 





For “The Smoke of Battle” 


and the “Pipe of Peace” 


HERE are today’s marching orders: Turn in at 
the first tobacco shop, get some Tuxedo and 
“fire-up” at will. Its good for you when you're 
going into action—and when youre at peace with 
the world. You’re bound to win all along the line 
when you smoke Tuxedo. 


Watch the men that do smoke Tuxedo and 
you'll find they’re all brainy fellows, full of the old 
“get-there” spirit and feeling bully all the time. 


The Perfect Tobacco for Pipe and Cigarette 


Money can’t buy a better tobacco than Tuxedo 
—made from the cream of the Burley crop, chosen 
for its superb mildness—treated by the famous 
“Tuxedo Process” which takes out every particle 
of bite and sting. 


The “Tuxedo Process” is the origina/ and best. 
Don’t be sidetracked by any imitations that have 
come along later and claim to be “just as good.” 
Nothing that’s “just as good” is ever the dest. 


Get yourself some mellow Tuxedo today. 
Smoke all you want, pipeful after pipeful. You'll 
come up smiling every time! 


YOU CAN BUY TUXEDO EVERYWHERE 
Convenient, glassine wrapped, 5 Cc Famous green tin, with gold 10 Cc 


moisture-proof pouch . . . lettering, curved to fit pocket 


In Tin Humidors, 40c and 80c In Glass Humidors, 50c and 90c 





F R L . EB Illustration 
one-third 
of actual 

Fine Leather 

Tobacco Pouch 


Every smoker appreciates a leather to- 
bacco pouch. ‘This handy, serviceable, 
‘Tuxedo Draw-Pouch is made of fine, 
soft, flexible tan leather, with.a draw- 
string and snap that closes pouch tight 
and keeps tobacco from spilling. 

Send us 10c and your tobacco dealer’s 
name, and we will mail vou prepaid, any- 
where in U. S., a 10c tin of TUXEDO 
and this handsome Leather Draw-Pouch 
We gladly make this offer to get you to 
try TUXEDO. Address 

THE AMERICAN TOBACCO COMPANY 
Room 1258, 111 Fifth Avenue New York 

















ORVILLE HARROLD 
Great American Teno: 
Member of Century Opera Co., 
New York 

‘“ Tuxedo tobacco has made 
possible for me the pleasure 
and comfort of pipe smoking. 
Lt does not irritate my throat 
like other tobaccos; it gives 
me the relaxation 1 need 
atter singing.” 


GeJbmf) 


G. W. ATKINSON 
Associate Judge, U. S. Court of 
Claims and Ex-Governor 
of West Virginia 

' The fragrance of Tuxedo 
ts extremely pleasant to the 
smoker and those about him. 
Exceptional mildness and 
mellowness are other attrac- 
tive properties of this excel- 
lent tobacco.”’ 


LINCOLN BEACHEY 
Well known Aviator 


After a strenuous atter- 
noon in the air nothing ts 
more satistying to me than 
a pipe full of Tuxedo. It és 
a faithtlul companion during 
my present vaudeville tour.” 


Lnsats Racy, 












































The perfect music of the Victrola 
gives dancing a new delight 


The Maxixe, the Fox Trot, the Hesitation, the OnesStep, the Tango, have 
made dancing a favorite diversion, but it is the Victrola that has made them so 
universally popular—that brings them into every home. 

W ith the Victrola it is easy to learn all the new dances—and to dance them 
whenever and as often and as long as you wish. 

And they are all thoroughly enjoyable, because Victor Dance Records are 


perfect in volume, in tone, in rhythm—in every way. 


Mr. and Mrs. Vernon Castle, teachers and greatest exponents of the 
modern dances, not only use the Victrola and Victor Records exclusively at 
Castle House, but superintend the making of Victor Dance Records. 


Any Victor dealer will gladly play the latest dance music or any other music you 
wish to hear. There are Victors and Victrolas in great variety of styles from $10 to $500. 


Victor Talking Machine Co., Camden, N. J., U.S. A. 


Berliner Gramophone Co., Montreal, Canadian Distributors 
% MASTERS VOI 





Always use Victor Machines with Victor Records and Victor Needles 
the combination. There is no other way to get the unequaled Victor tone. 

















New Victor Records demonstrated at all dealers on the 28th of each month 


























